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ABSTRACT 
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The researcher’s model sought to establish church growth at Light of the Community 
Christian Church in Dayton, Ohio, where the researcher is pastor. Stagnation and the lack 
of growth were problematic. If spiritual formation of the individual and church 
community could put back what was missing in the lives of broken individuals in the 
church community, then this could have an impact on church growth. The researcher 
collected qualitative data through a spiritual assessment profile, surveys, interviews, and 
spiritual discipline training. Data results suggested positive changes in pastoral and 
participants attitudes. Spiritual formation brought about excitement and increase in 


attendance. 
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EPIGRAPH 


A result of promoting individual Christian maturity to develop the church community is, 
church growth occurs when there is formation of the church’s spiritual properties. 


Willie J. Barnes-Jackson 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is not difficult for a person to come to the conclusion that what worked for one 
church in a particular place would not work for another. Each church was developed in a 
particular environment that either allowed or would not allow for growth. Problems may 
have occurred for the planter or pastor if the church became stagnant or was failing to 
grow. 

Many believed that changing the circumstances of their environment to match that 
of a successful church would make them successful also. Although this was not always 
the case, one might find that there were ideas that could be gleaned from successful 
congregations and the books written about them. However, simply mimicking one of 
those successful churches would not work all of the time. 

The predicament of stagnation and non-growth was not unique to church starts or 
church plants. It could be associated with many older churches that have fallen into the 
quandary of not being able to produce enough attendance to keep the church growing. In 
many cases, a remnant of members may remain faithful in keeping the doors of the 
church open until church leadership decided to address the problem of growth. 

God, according to the book of Ezra, removed the Israelites from bondage to the 
Babylonians and regrouped them for the physical reformation of the temple and spiritual 
reformation of the remnant of the people of God. The scripture stated, “For we were 


slaves. Yet our God did not forsake us in our bondage; but He extended mercy to us in 


the sight of the kings of Persia, to revive us, to repair the house of our God, to rebuild its 
ruins, and to give us a wall in Judah and Jerusalem.”! This move of God upon the 
children of Israel set the stage for the reunion of those being released from captivity and 
the remnant of God’s people left in Judah. 

The name of God was to be reestablished among the Israelites in Judah through 
God proposing they rebuild the temple and provided the means to accomplish it. By 
doing so, God began the process of reforming the people and the temple. God’s 
intentions, according to Ezra, were to revive them and repair the temple by rebuilding its 
ruins. Their coming together depicted the beginning of the physical reformation of the 
temple in Judah while they determined amongst their ranks how their spiritual views 
were to be reconciled.” 

Jesus commanded the disciples, “not to leave Jerusalem, but to wait there for the 
promise of the Father. ‘This,’ he said, ‘is what you have heard from me; for John 
baptized with water, but you will be baptized with the Holy Spirit not many days from 
now.””> His final instructions to wait until God sent his Holy Spirit upon them began their 
spiritual formation. Jesus knew they would have to work on areas of commonality while 
waiting on God’s promise of the Holy Spirit, and he knew those areas to be God, Jesus, 


and Journey. 


' Ezra 9:9 (New King James Version). 


? Peter Ross Bedford, 7 emple Restoration in Early Achemenid Judah (Brill: Leiden; Boston; K6ln, 
2001), 16-17. 


3 Acts 1:4-5 (New Revised Standard Version). Scripture quotations contained herein, unless 
otherwise noted, are from the New Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 


When the disciples were ready spiritually, as alluded to in the scripture; “When 
the Day of Pentecost had fully come, they were all with one accord in one place.”* God 
sent the Holy Spirit to them prior to them moving outward to witness unto the ends of the 
earth, “And suddenly there came a sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, and 
it filled the whole house where they were sitting.”? When the Spirit of God descended 
upon the disciples the outward expression of the Holy Spirit was heard, and growth took 
place, as Peter’s next sermon added three thousand souls.° 

The researcher chose to use a model for church growth dealing with the spiritual 
formation of individuals in the church community at Light of the Community Christian 
Church. The model was based upon the scripture quoted in the previous paragraph and 
the disciples’ spiritual readiness when the Holy Spirit came, as alluded to by the same 
verse. Scripture led the reader to believe that the disciples were not ready to receive the 
Holy Spirit when Jesus breathed it on them in the upper room. He sent them to Jerusalem 
to tarry for it. While waiting for the Holy Spirit and becoming on one accord in one 
place, it would appear growth took place in each individual, the disciples and the group 
as a whole. While the church had not yet been established, the growth of each individual 
led to the growth of the group which led to an outward expression of the word of God and 
an increase in the size of the group, which resulted in evangelism and Christian service. 

The researcher’s model for establishing church growth by means of individual 


and community spiritual formation began by training seven congregants on the spiritual 


* Acts 2:1 (NKJV). 
> Acts 2:2 (NKJV). 


® Acts 2:41. 


disciplines of prayer, meditation, fasting, Bible study, humility, and service. These 
spiritual disciplines contributed to the researcher’s spiritual growth and development. 

Chapter one provides the ministry focus, the context, and the synergy between the 
experiences and gifts for ministry of the researcher and the needs of the local church. The 
researcher used his own context as the subject of this project and Christian Education as 
the means for providing spiritual discipline training to empower congregants with 
spiritual formation for church growth. 

Chapter two discusses the state of the art in the ministry project. It delineates 
some of the voices of the larger community on the subjects impacting the project and its 
focus. The researcher elaborates on the review of the models considered for this spiritual 
formation project and the rationale behind his choices. The subject of spiritual disciplines 
is discussed as a concept for growing the church by developing the individuals within. In 
this chapter, the importance of leadership is expressed as key to the endeavors of 
individual and church community growth. The use of Christian Education to teach the 
spiritual disciplines of prayer, meditation, fasting, Bible study, humility, and service are 
implemented. 

Chapter three is the core of the paper and shares the theoretical foundations for 
potential solutions to the problem of negative church growth. It contains Biblical 
foundations for addressing the problem and possible solutions. The researcher found 
formation problems requiring spiritual responses toward growth based on his exegesis of 
Ezra 9:9, he labeled a major problem to be a lack of individual and communal 
concentration in areas of spiritual development, which therefore may have resulted in 


improper growth. In the exegesis of Acts 2:1-2, the writer suggested the possible solution 


for church growth to be individuals, church, and community focusing on God, Jesus, and 
the Journey through the disciplines of spiritual formation. 

Historical foundations show the progression of church formation, growth, and 
development. The writer uses history to show pursuits in dealing with the subjects of 
Buildings, Reform, Evangelism, Renewal, Revival, and Planting. Peter Ross Bedford, 
Temple Restoration in Early Achemenid Judah, Paul D. Hanson, The Dawn of 
Apocalyptic: The Historical and Sociological Roots of Jewish Apocalyptic Eschatology, 
and David Janzen, Witch-hunts, Purity, and Boundaries: The Expulsion of the Foreign 
Women in Ezra 9-10 discussed the return of exiled Israelites and the rebuilding of the 
temple in Jerusalem. Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The Social World of 
the Apostle Paul, Jason E. Vickers, Wesley: A Guide for the Perplexed, Lester G. 
McAllister, and William E. Tucker, Journey in faith: A History of the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ), Randy L. Maddox, and Jason E. Vickers, eds., The Cambridge 
Companion to John Wesley brought to bear the struggles of individuals to develop 
religious institutes into growing organizations across time. 

Theological foundations provide a dialogue on a dispirited church. This section 
contains the researcher’s arguments, where many of the voices of old, met with more 
current voices, on the subject of church growth. 

Chapter four described the methodology. The researcher used a published survey 
and research generated surveys, pre and post tests, pre and post interviews; and training. 
The chapter shares the researcher’s hypothesis and a description of the ministry project 
(Intervention). The researcher proposed the application of spiritual formation as treatment 


to the problem of negative church growth. The design, measurement, and instrumentation 


of the project are given, along with the timeline, schedule, and means of evaluation. The 
method of implementation for the project, data collection, and evaluation of the results 
were also contained in this section. 

Chapter five covers the researcher’s field experience. The researcher’s 
observations are included. The objectives are presented with an analysis of the data for 
each of four sets of surveys. The outcome of the field experience, data collection, and 
data analysis are made available in the discussion and results sections. 

Chapter six, the final chapter, presents the reflections, summary, and conclusions. 
The researcher offered suggestions on what could be done differently, discusses issues on 
the implementation of the project, and gave recommendations for potential future 
research. The chapter also covers how the project went and how it transformed the 
researcher, the participants, and the context. The researcher provides his view of the 


success of the project and reasons to support it. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The Researcher 


The researcher was a child of two families, his mother’s family in Dayton, Ohio 
and his father’s family in Longview, Texas. At a young age, church helped to provide 
some spiritual formation to his life. He attended church regularly with his mother’s 
family which helped establish a spiritual foundation while his absentee father’s 
educational accomplishments became the motivating force for educational advancement. 
At the age of twelve, the untimely death from colon cancer of his fourteen year old sister 
caused his mother’s faith to waiver and there was a long period of disconnection from 
God for the entire family. His mother struggled with her daughter’s death so she 
questioned God and left the church. 

The lack of a continuous relationship with God brought upon a lack of faith in the 
life of the researcher and he was unsuccessful at overcoming the trials and tribulations of 
life. The researcher’s separation from the Lord led to his spiritual immaturity. After 
which, the researcher returned to church and began a new relationship with God through 
Christ. In the years to follow, the researcher’s faith in Jesus would carry him through 
many more years of struggle. Years of studying and learning various spiritual disciplines 


while growing closer to Christ, helped him to grow and speak outwardly about his 


relationship with God. His long term spiritual formation, along with inspiration from 
mentors contributed to the decision to address the topic in this project.’ 

The researcher began to use his biblical studies to focus on a better life for his 
family. His personal dreams were realized for making a better life for his family. The 
researcher and his wife decided to return to school. They continued to advance toward 
graduation while working on their struggling relationship. Secular counseling was 
attempted to no avail, however, they spent time together at home, church, Bible study, 
school, and in conversation about improving their situation. As spiritual disciplines were 
applied to their lives, and the Bible was engaged, the closer they grew to God. The 
transformation which came from their spiritual formation helped them to realize it was 
the Holy Spirit working in them. This fueled their faith, brought them closer together, and 
encouraged them to pursue other accomplishments. The wisdom of God and the light of 
Christ absorbed from scripture and expressed through experience helped to keep them in 
a more spiritual place. It gave them peace and they wanted to share it with others. 
Studying together, praying together, growing spiritually together, kept them together. As 
the researcher and his wife learned to fast and meditate on the things of God, they were 
led to a life of service in the Lord, by serving the church. 

It was not until the infusion of Christian education that spiritual maturity took 
place in the researcher’s life. The researcher received his call to ministry on August 22, 


1998 in Toledo, Ohio at a John Maxwell Seminar on Equipping the Saints.” He later 


' Willie Barnes-Jackson , interviewed by Michael Neil, Elaine Joyner, and Harold Cottom, August 
18, 2011, Candidacy Review Board Meeting, United Theological Seminary, Dayton, OH. 


* John Maxwell, “Equipping the Saints: Lay Ministry Training Seminar” (lecture, SeaGate Centre, 
Toledo, OH, August 22, 1998). 


accepted the Daniel A. Payne Presidential Scholarship offered to him by Payne 
Theological Seminary to pursue his Master of Divinity degree. 

According to the researcher’s experiences, some people were not successful with 
struggles in the areas of relationships, employment, education, and life because they had 
not been spiritually formed. The church has had the same issue and struggled in keeping 
its doors open due to the lack of growth and formation required for its success. A 
conscious effort toward the spiritual formation of individuals and the church community 
could put back what was missing in the lives of broken families and churches while 
moving them to growth by way of God. 

The researcher continued meditating on God, Jesus, and journey through his 
spiritual development. The more spiritually formed he became the more he desired to 
share his testimony about his spiritual formation with others. Teaching and writing were 
added to his goals for the purpose of witnessing to God’s provision. Based on God’s 
guidance and the following scripture, the researcher believed the poor would be more 
willing to hear, learn, partake of, and share their faith. According to scripture, “Listen, 
my beloved brothers and sisters. Has not God chosen the poor in the world to be rich in 
faith and to be heirs of the kingdom that he has promised to those who love him?” 

Upon the call of God, the researcher and his family began making plans for a new 
church start which opened January 9, 2005. The church struggled to grow, as did the 
researcher when God was not in his life. Due to the many moves and changes the church 
experienced, getting the congregants to return to church proved difficult. He wanted to 
find a way to grow the church and reach the people who wanted more out of life. He 


recognized the need for empowering them by helping to enhance their ability to envision 


3 James 2:5. 
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better life circumstances as they pertain to the will of God. He saw the first approach to 
the answer as reconciliation unto God. Since the church was not prospering as was 
intended, the need to find out why became imperative. He believed it to be paramount to 
Christ and the church that growth should happen for himself, each individual congregant, 
and attendees of the church. It was because of the researcher’s reconciliation unto God, 
his experiences, and education that he chose to embrace the model of church growth that 


empowers congregants with spiritual disciplines resulting in spiritual formation. 


The Context 


The researcher is currently pastor and co-planter of Light of the Community 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). His wife of twenty-six years is co-pastor and co- 
planter. The church is located at 200 Delaware Avenue in Dayton within the Five Oaks 
and Santa Clara communities, particularly serving the 45405 and 45406 zip codes. Light 
of the Community was established and had its opening worship service on January 5, 
2005 at Fairview Middle School, located on Philadelphia Drive in Dayton, Ohio. The 
church was a small African-American congregation with about twelve members, seven 
core congregants, and an average attendance of about eight. The church had been 
stationary at that location for the last five years. The church rented space from another 
church with which it affiliates. Worship service began each Sunday at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

The community where the church is located is in the Northwest part of Dayton, 
Ohio. The areas are somewhat down trodden and with many boarded up homes that are to 


be torn down. The church sits at a transitional point between two communities, on a 


1] 


corner with a gate blocking the entrance to Grafton Avenue. Many of the houses around 
the church—if not boarded up-—are rentals or abandoned properties. The area was 
transitional and many people were not keeping the properties presentable in order to 
beautify the community. The church has a small parking lot across the street with 
additional parking on the streets next to the church. 

The population of the 45405 and 45406 zip codes which the church serves is 
46,028 with a projected five year population change of -5.4%. The largest group was 
Ethnic and Urban Diversity with a Non-Anglo population of 74%, and the fastest 
growing ethnic groups were Hispanics and Latinos. The household average age was 37.4 
with an average income of $41,248. Single parent households averaged 58.5% and 
college graduates 17%.* The current year population was Anglo 26.15%, African- 
American 68.35%, Hispanic/ Latino 2%, Asian 0.45%, and Native American/ Other 
3.1%. The projected five-year growth percentages were Anglo -18.2%, African-American 
-0.65%, Hispanic/ Latind 12.5%, Asian -6.95%, and Native American/ Other 0.35%. 

The following faith facts about the community helps to determine where the 
people are in their spiritual walk through life. The current year households with no faith 
involvement was 30%, moderate faith involvement 31%, strong faith involvement 38.5%. 
Those with a preference for historic Christian tradition was 79.5%, non-historic Christian 
tradition 5%, no religious affiliation preference 14%. The community’s overall faith 


receptivity level when averaged across the two zip-codes was somewhat high. The two 


* http://www.link2lead.com/MyCommunity/10Facts.aspx?Report=S (accessed September 22, 
2010). 


* http://www.link2lead.com/MyCommunity/10Facts.aspx?Report=R (accessed September 22, 
2010). 
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church program preference categories were Community/Social Services and Spiritual 
Development, and the overall church style preference between traditional and 
contemporary was both. The percentage of households contributing $500 or more per 
year to churches is 30.5.° 

The generational aspect of the population was important for knowing the 
dynamics of the community and reaching the various groups for ministry within that 
target market. The current year population by birth years were as follows: Generation Z 
(born after 2001) 12.6%, Millennials (1982 to 2001) 27.35%, Survivors (1961 to 1981) 
28.6%, Boomers (1943 to 1960) 21.1%, and the Silents (1925 to 1942) 8.75%. The 
percents of the projected five-year population were: Generation Z 19.4%, Millennials 
25.6%, Survivors 27.85%, Boomers 38.9%, and the Silents 7.05%.’ The facts showed 
that those age groups ranging from nine through fifty-eight made-up the majority of the 
area in which Light of the Community served. 

The church’s theology was found in the following statement of beliefs from its 
denominational affiliation known as the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) in the 


United States and Canada. It was also the preamble to their constitution: 


° http://www.link2lead.com/MyCommunity/10Facts.aspx?Report=F (accessed September 22, 
2010). 


” http://www. link2lead.com/MyCommunity/10Facts.aspx?Report=G (accessed September 22, 
2010). 
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As members of the Christian Church, We confess that Jesus is the 

Christ, the Son of the living God, and proclaim him Lord and 

Savior of the world. In Christ's name and by his grace we accept 

our mission of witness and service to all people. We rejoice in 

God, maker of heaven and earth, and in God’s covenant of love 

which binds us to God and to one another. Through baptism into 

Christ we enter into newness of life and are made one with the 

whole people of God. In the communion of the Holy Spirit we are 

joined together in discipleship and in obedience to Christ. At the 

Table of the Lord we celebrate with thanksgiving the saving acts 

and presence of Christ. Within the universal church we receive the 

gift of ministry and the light of scripture. In the bonds of Christian 

faith we yield ourselves to God that we may serve the One whose 

kingdom has no end. Blessing, glory, and honor be to God forever. 

Amen.® 
Light of the Community upheld, and is guided by these beliefs, in its endeavor to 
evangelize the gospel of Jesus Christ. They sought to bring souls unto Christ for salvation 
and eternal life in the Kingdom of God. They sought to build upon this foundation of 
beliefs in their resolve to disciple their members and teach the word of God. Their focus 
is to become purpose driven and not just program oriented, in order to create works 
sufficient for God. 

The congregation at Light of the Community has on several occasions 
experienced a rise or fall in membership and attendance. It was currently in a state of 
stagnation and was not growing. Although the community’s household average age was 
37.4 with an average income of $41,248, the larger part of the few people attending the 
church fell to the lower spectrum of the income level, and the other few were at the 
average income. The ages of church attendees range from one year to seventy years. 
These members were focused on their personal lives to the point of neglecting God. 


Previously, they had been helpful in the service of the Lord. More recently getting their 


assistance seemed next to impossible. 


8 http://www.disciples.org/Portals/0/PDF/TheDesign.pdf (accessed September 22, 2010). 
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Many members in the church were lacking financially. Most of the families were 
on fixed incomes and can only give what they could. Those individuals were deficient in 
spiritual maturity as well. The pastors understood the members wanted financial success, 
but the members had to be brought to a point of understanding tithes and offering in order 
for them to move into the fullness of God’s provision. Spiritually, financial success was 
the achievement of an epiphany on the art of tithing and the manifestation of God 
supplying all of their needs. Light of the Community Christian Church’s members were 
economically challenged as well. They lacked jobs and a sense of pride about themselves 
and many of them lacked the motivation to do what needed to be done. 

The church was small and was not growing and the researcher was looking to God 
for the project model which he and his wife could use to get the church growing again. 
Finding out why the church was not growing seemed paramount to finding a way to 
become a healthy growing body of believers. God provided the researcher and his Co- 
pastor the opportunity to work on degrees in education, his Co-pastor recently 
accomplished her Masters of Education degree, and both were working towards Doctor 
of Ministry degrees with a concentration in Christian Education and Urban Ministry 
Development. They looked to utilize their educational backgrounds to help the church 
grow. The researcher used Christian Education on the spiritual disciplines to empower 


congregants with spiritual formation for church growth. 
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The Synergy 


The areas that came together between the researcher and the ministry context 
were Christian Education and spiritual formation. However, there were other areas that 
required attention in order for the researcher to work toward formation of individual 
congregants and the church. The other areas of concern were: life struggles (daily trials 
and tribulations) and a relationship with God. The researcher focused on God and 
spiritual maturity, by attending church regularly, going to Bible Study, learning about 
prayer and using it, continually looking at himself in respect to Jesus (humility), reading 
the Bible and learning about God’s will, fasting, meditating, and learning to serve others, 
which provided a different outlook on life that led to his spiritually formation. 

In a similar way, the individuals of the congregation could mature through 
Christian Education on the spiritual disciplines to be able to deal with daily trials and 
tribulations. By strengthening themselves in their faith, they could strengthen the church 
body in which they belong, and eventually could have reached out to share their 
experiences and transformation with others leading to church growth. Although the 
researcher’s secular education helped him grow; his call from God led to furthering his 
Christian Education. The researcher’s spiritual formation brought him from being a 
person of little faith and education struggling with life’s trials and tribulation to being 
victorious over them. It allowed him to accomplish a Master of Divinity degree and 
assisted him in his studies toward the Doctor of Ministry degree which led him to a 
church growth project model that could also change the direction of other churches. 

The context was a church plant in an area that suffered many of the issues he dealt 


with growing into adulthood. The researcher placed God at the center of his victories in 
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dealing with life’s trials or struggles, and his ministry too. As pastor, he wanted to share 
the message of Jesus Christ in a way which could have establish a growing body of 
believers overcoming life’s struggles. 

The researcher struggled to grow the church for the last seven—and—a-half years 
and worked toward finding a plan or solution for reversing the trend of non-growth, 
therefore, he found it irresistible to partake in the implementation of a project that sought 
to bring spiritual formation to new church plants, and stagnant and dying churches 
seeking to grow. 

As new church planter and educator, the researcher was strongly concerned about 
the growth of the individuals and the congregation of Light of the Community Christian 
Church. Their formation, by means of Christian Education on the spiritual disciplines, 
should have provided the outgrowth and overflowing of the Holy Spirit into the 
community around the church. 

The church membership consisted of people who represented the bricks of a 
shattered building, called the church. Each brick required mortar for the reformulation of 
the building. The mortar was represented as the presence of God and the initial 
cornerstone building block was Jesus. God began to form each brick, or person, into 
much more than an individual part. Jesus allowed those being formulated into a new 
building, to rest on him as the foundation to the new structure. When God held each brick 
or person together, and Jesus supported it, no one could destroy it. 

The researcher regularly taught the scriptures in Bible study classes and preached 
the word of God from the pulpit, he discussed various subjects from both venues. 


However, the researcher through his doctoral project model sought to add spiritual 
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formation to the lives of each individual member, through more formal Christian 
Education on the spiritual disciplines, which in turn should help them address their 
spiritual, financial, and economic growth concerns. 

Many of the members of Light of the Community Christian Church were broken 
in this way. In realizing those individuals made-up the body, the researcher found the 
congregation to be broken in the same way. Since individuals make-up the body and the 
body is the church; the church too is broken as a result of those in it. This body represents 
the non-growing congregation the researcher sought to empower with spiritual formation 
for church growth. 

What Jesus did, in taking care of peoples’ spiritual needs throughout the four 
gospels of the Bible, warranted an approach toward healing individuals. One that helped 
to bring formation to the whole person and extended itself in a residual effect fashion to 
heal lives as well. The researcher’s project model was based on Christian Education and 
spiritual formation. Spiritual disciplines were taught in order to develop changes in the 
attitudes of its participants. Individual and church community healing, and formation was 
sought in hope of elevating the spiritual maturity level of each individual for personal, 
congregational, and church growth. 

Secular education played a role in helping the researcher advance in life and 
maturity, however, it was being raised in church and learning the Bible that contributed 
the most assistance in growing beyond the immaturity levels that presented themselves 
throughout his life. Members of Light of the Community Christian Church struggled to 
embrace this, but the researcher through this project sought to help them understand the 


need for spiritual maturity in their individual growth. Based on the researcher’s 
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experience, he believed Christian Education to be the right avenue to pursue for 
individual, congregation, and church growth and development. 

The synergy between the researcher’s experiences and the context were stated as 
Christian Education and the spiritual formation of the individual and the church, though 
the result sought after was the growth of both. The need for formation in both areas was 
evidenced in the church and its members. The members were lacking financially and 
were constantly struggling to get ahead in their personal lives. It was because of the 
researcher’s reconciliation unto God and his spiritual formation that things got better. 

Through counseling sessions and conversations with the congregants, the 
researcher learned that the members of the church were struggling. In the researcher’s 
opinion, although the members of Light of the Community Christian Church felt the need 
to be in church, their spiritual formation was not such that it helped them through lack 
and personal struggles. Therefore they were not considering what grace and provision 
God had already given them and getting beyond selfishness in reaching others and 
spreading the word of God. 

Many of the congregants came for worship but were not really focused on their 
relationship with God, a personal and God-focused relationship that would benefit them 
in living. Bible study had not been a concern for many of them; derived from the fact that 
only a couple of people came. The congregation did not have its own building and could 
not afford one because tithing, although preached and taught had not been accepted. 
Prayer was common in worship but many were not comfortable with it. 

Individual and congregational spiritual formation that empowers both to faith, 


Godliness, and evangelism was the basis for the project; to determine whether providing 
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Christian Education on the spiritual disciplines would mature them for the purpose of 
making a difference in the growth of the church itself. The more individuals matured, the 
more mature the church community becomes. When the congregation had matured to the 
point of following Jesus, then their faith would become more active in their relationship 
with God, and evangelistic works should have become the outward manifestation of their 
spiritual formation. If this could be done at Light of the Community Christian Church 
then it could potentially be used for the spiritual formation and growth of other churches 
in similar situations. Although it might not work for all it could have been effective for 


some. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


State of the art in this ministry project included pertinent authors who addressed 
the subject areas of spiritual formation for the project undertaken by the researcher. It 
included relevant publications that spoke to the specific spiritual disciplines discussed in 
this chapter. The writer endeavored to use the voices of the larger community to address 
the spiritual disciplines utilized in the project for the spiritual formation of the 


participants. 


Spiritual Formation: The Pastor, the Individual, and the Church Community 


Spiritual Formation 


The researcher shared from authors, writings dealing with the spiritual formation 
project. Those mentioned were a few of the various models identified throughout his 
research in this area. Some models dealt with the growth of the church and others dealt 
with the spiritual growth and maturity of the individuals within the church. The 
researcher first embraced for his project three works that dealt with his own spiritual 
maturity and transformation. He then turned to other works to determine the best model 


to accomplish the desired outcome, which reflected positive movement in attitude about 
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individual spiritual formation for church growth in the participants from the 
congregation. 

One of the first things the researcher realized, as he thought about the process of 
preparing an effective project and during the research for the project, was that his 
excitement level about the project overflowed into the congregation and that 
transformation had already begun. The researcher shared this epiphany with the 
candidacy review board that would determine whether he had a viable project for the 
doctoral program at United Theological Seminary. 

The suggested writings that came from the committee were incorporated into the 
researcher’s project and helped to form the direction the project took. The term “spiritual 
formation” was not familiar to the researcher prior to the candidacy review board. 
However, realizing his importance in the development of the church, he received the 
suggestions and incorporated them into the project. 

The synergy of Christian Education and spiritual formation derived from his 
spiritual autobiography and context also became clearer as a result of the conversation 
that took place in the candidacy review and the research that followed. He realized the 
importance of his own transformational journey in attempting to transform the 
congregation for church growth. He knew it was a godly direction which contributed to 
the formation of his spiritual maturity. His increased faith helped him throughout the 
years of struggle at being victorious in overcoming various obstacles in life. 

The researcher was able to draw from the formation of his spiritual maturity and 
used it as a model for the spiritual formation and growth of a non-growing church plant. 


The researcher was also transformed throughout this spiritual formation project. It came 
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by way of God’s revelation through research, his mentors, the review committee, and the 
suggested readings which helped him to come to the place of being unnecessary to the 
views of culture, self, and the congregation,’ and in allowing his ministry to die* so that 
Christ’s ministry can grow.’ The project then focused on the spiritual formation and 
maturity of the individuals of the congregation to develop the church community, which 
would eventually grow the church. 

The following works resulted in the researcher and the review board which sought 
his transformation throughout this process as well as his accomplishing a project that 
would satisfy his hypothesis and the schools requirements. In chapter one of The 
Unnecessary Pastor: Rediscovering the Call, Eugene H. Peterson stated: 

Pastors are in charge of keeping the distinction between the 

world’s lies and the gospel’s truth clear. Not only pastors, of 

course—every baptized Christian is part of this—but pastors are 

placed in a strategic, countercultural position. Our place in society 

is, in Some ways, unique: no one else occupies this exact niche that 

looks so inoffensive but is in fact so dangerous to the status quo. 

We are committed to keeping the proclamation alive and to 

looking after souls in a soul-denying, soul-trivializing age.* 

Rick Warren, in his book The Purpose Driven Church: Growth Without 
Compromising Your Message & Mission, stated in the section called “Surfing Spiritual 


Waves” that “pastors are the most strategic change agents to deal with the problems 


society faces... . It is a great privilege and an awesome responsibility to be a pastor of a 


' Marva Dawn, and Eugene H. Peterson, The Unnecessary Pastor: Rediscovering the Call (Grand 
Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2000), 2-4. 


? Andrew Purves, The Crucifixion of Ministry: Surrendering Our Ambitions to the Service of 
Christ (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2007), 13. 


3 Andrew Purves, The Resurrection of Ministry: Serving in the Hope of the Risen Lord (Downers 
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local church. If I didn’t believe pastors have the best chance of making a difference in our 
world, I’d be doing something else. . . . My desire is that you’ll grasp not only the 
principles I share, but also the passion I feel about God’s purposes for his church.”° 

Peterson and Warren agreed that pastors played a significant role in the lives of 
others and the church. Both authors dealt with formation in their approaches to the 
growth of the church, however Peterson and his coauthor Marva Dawn dealt with 
spiritual formation specific to the pastor’s development, and Warren dealt with church 
growth and formation from the aspect of being purpose-driven. 

Purves conveyed to his readers the following, “Ministers can’t forgive sinners, 
raise the dead or bring in the kingdom of God. Neither can we grow congregations, 
convert sinners or heal the dying. . .. Walking on the beach I was suddenly aware that 
our attempt to be effective ministers is a major problem. We are in the way. Our 
strategies, action plans, pastoral resources and entrepreneurial church revitalization 
techniques have become not the solution but the problem. Our ministries need to be 
crucified. They need to be killed off.”° 

Forming individuals spiritually was a viable means for equipping the saints. 
Donald M. Geiger in Chapter Twenty-six of Christian Education: Foundations for the 
Future, entitled “The Pastor’s Educational Ministry,” stated in regards to training the 


congregation that, “she [the pastor] is the key to a successful training program. Further, he 


> Rick Warren, The Purpose-Driven Church: Growth Without Compromising Your Message & 
Mission (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1995), 20. 


° Purves, The Crucifixion of Ministry, 9. 
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must be prepared to reprioritize his time and persistently overcome the numerous 
obstacles to an effective training ministry.’ 

Purves again revealed, “The ministry of Jesus the Lord is displacing me from the 
throne of “my” ministry. In truth it was never mine. We refer to our ministries as if we 
own them and as if they are all about us. We deeply invest in our own success, although 
we wrap it up in pious language to soften its prideful aspect.”® Everest in her book, The 
Church as Learning Community, suggested, “Religious educators, lay and clergy, carry 
great responsibility, but they need to remember they are never alone, especially on any 
given Wednesday night or Sunday morning when they may feel lack of support or even 
abandonment.” 

The researcher embraced the thought of providing training that would transform 
the lives of others, realized that as pastor, he himself must be informed and spiritually 
transformed prior to reaching out to his congregation. While Geiger and Everist talked 
about a pastor’s preparation in relation to great responsibility and the overcoming of 
obstacles in attempt in providing formation and training to congregants, Purves discussed 
the need for pastors to relinquish the reigns of ministry as a means of spiritual formation 
and preparation for reaching others, because he felt the pastors and their plans were the 
problem. Both dealt with the formation of the pastor, however, they differed on the above 


points. All three of these works were used in the project because they dealt with either 


7 Robert E. Clark, Lin Johnson, and Allyn K. Sloat, eds., Christian Education: Foundations for the 
Future (Chicago: Moody Press, 1991), 417. 
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spiritual formation or Christian education. Both subject areas were relevant to the project 
and useful in the development of the project. 

The researcher also kept in mind that which Geiger shared, “Only that pastor who 
develops skills and disciplines in the areas of goal-setting and prioritizing, time 
management, leadership development, and delegation can hope to avoid the very real 
hazard of burnout, find the time and energy to do well what only he can do... .”"° 

Everist, in Chapter Three, discussed on Models and Mentors the following about 
people, “They can learn from one another because a brother or sister in Christ has already 


»!! Purves imparted the following, “God raises up our ministries 


walked the way before. 
on their proper ground in ministry of the resurrected and ascended Jesus, and we minister 
henceforth in the joy and hope of his life. Through the Holy Spirit binding up into union 
with Jesus, we share in both his resurrected life and his resurrected ministry.” 

In continuing the discussion of the formation of the pastor who attempted to reach 
the congregants to provide formation, Geiger in his quote again reiterates that proper 
preparation for the pastor will avoid burnout. Everist espoused a different method of 
reaching people. She suggested that modeling and mentorship works both from the 
perspective of the pastor and the congregants. Her depiction of brethren in Christ fell in 
line with Purves as he stated that God resurrected ministries in Christ, and that the pastor 


shared in that ministry, not the pastor’s own. Again, these works were important to the 


project because of their subjects and content. 


© Clark, Johnson, and Sloat, Christian Education, 419. 
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Geiger’s notion of being prepared added to the idea of a pastor needing to be 
transformed in order to be prepared to reach others, and while the model and mentor 
notion works and lends to the same notion, Purves resurrection of ministry concept 
appeared to be different on the surface, however it too was focused on the pastor’s 
formation, just from the standpoint of letting go and letting God. Not over preparing with 
one’s own ideas, but in the spirit of God with Christ at the center. These became 
important because Christ must be at the center, yet the pastor also needed to be prepared 
to provide training and be of the mind to be a model and mentor to the recipients of the 
spiritual formation training. Throughout the process of being prepared, the pastor became 
spiritually formed also. 

Marjorie Thompson, in Soul Feast: An Invitation to the Christian Spiritual Life, 
discussed what her book was about, “My primary intention is to speak to the spiritual 
needs and concerns of the ordinary persons in the pew. Yet I know from experience that 
many pastors, church educators, and seminarians are as hungry for guidance in the 
spiritual life as laypersons. . ie 

Henri J. M. Nouwen in writing the Foreward to Soul Feast, dealt with those who 
would review this book in a serious manner, voiced the following, “I am convinced that 
for those who take this book seriously and apply it to their individual as well as 
communal lives, a true transformation will take place—a transformation that will affect 


not only their interior life but also the life of the Body of Christ, the Church.”!4 


'3 Marjorie J. Thompson, Soul Feast: An Invitation to the Christian Spiritual Life (Louisville: 
West Minster John Knox Press, 2005), xviii. 
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Purves communicated the following regarding resurrection of ministry, “The 
resurrection of Jesus demands the resurrection of ministry . . . apart from Jesus’ 
continuing ministry the church has no ministry whatsoever. But because Jesus has a 
resurrected ministry, we have a ministry that is entirely oriented around his living 
ministry. . . . It is a foundational realignment of ministry.”’° 

Thompson again conveyed, that ‘Spirituality’ is no longer a foreign term in 
church circles, even if people of good faith differ on how to define it. Many churches 
now seek to make spiritual formation a focus of congregational life, and some 
denominations have embedded a concer for spiritual nurture into every level of their 
church structure.”!® 

As the researcher redirected his thoughts of personal transformation to that of the 
congregants of the church and for the project, he shared that leaders cannot lead if their 
attitudes had not been transformed prior to changing the attitudes of others. The 
researcher was able to determine through this process of establishing a project that would 
bring change to the situation of a stagnant or dying church, that “so goes the pastor, so 
goes the church.” If the pastor is not transformed prior to or during the process of change; 
if an attitudinal change does not take place in leadership; how could one expect to bring 
change to those that would follow. 

The researcher chose to share here some of the other models that were reviewed 


or considered in the development of the project and that were prevalent in developing 


churches within history. Most of these models were successful for other organizations 
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and at the least for their authors. Citations from some of the resources were used 
throughout this written work, but the models they were sharing were not. 

Josh Hunt, in You Can Double Your Class in Two Years or Less, divulged the 
following information, “There is no disciple-making without small groups. God’s plan 
for forming spiritually mature disciples involved getting them in groups. ... We can 
reach America through small groups that double every two years or less. We can make 
disciples in small groups that grow and double every two years. We cannot do it just with 
the professional clergy.”"” 

Kenneth Pohly in Transforming the Rough Places: The Ministry of Supervision, 
shared two of his insights from Chapter One, he stated, “The first is that the receiving of 
pastoral supervision is not limited to the laity; pastors are in need of supervision also. 
Consequently I began to gather small groups of my colleagues who shared my conviction 
for mutual encouragement and reflection upon our ministries. . . . It is that the giving of 
pastoral supervision is not limited to the clergy; laity can engage in pastoral supervision 
also.”'® 

Although the above models for church growth were interesting, they were either 
evangelistic or pastoral in nature, they were also numbers or supervisory based, they were 
too practical and neither was focused on the spiritual maturity of the individual. Hunts 


invitational model claimed to be great at doubling attendance in two years, however, it 


did not speak of the spiritual growth that would need to take place once those individuals 
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started meeting with one another. The model did not address the message of God and the 
unity that would be needed as a result, and the small group approach to growing the 
church would not work for Light of the Community Christian Church because of the lack 
of spiritual maturity amongst the congregants in the church community. 

Both models spoke of the small group approaches, however, Pohly differed in his 
model because he addressed growth from the standpoint of the sharing of the 
responsibility of pastoral supervision. That model did not fit the sought after approach for 
the church because the congregants were not prepared educationally, Christian or secular 
to be good responsible supervisors or mature enough to be leaders in the church. Neither 
was a good choice for the researcher in the development of a growth model for Light of 
the Community Christian Church because the members were reluctant in gathering for 
Bible study or meetings. They needed spiritual maturity first; inviting and supervising (in 
the form of shepherding) had already been attempted. 

Other works that were reviewed and researched for the project were Stephen 
Arterburn and David Stoop’s Seven Keys to Spiritual Renewal: Biblical Insights for Your 
Journey of Faith'*; Ed Stetzer’s Planting New Churches in a Postmodern Age”; and Rick 
Warren’s Purpose Driven Church: Compromising Your Message & Mission.”' 

Those models of church growth had their own uniqueness in their approach. 
However, Arterburn and Stoop wrote, “This book presents seven keys that unlock the 


doors to a deeper relationship with God and thus to a renewed spiritual life that will 
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transform your entire being and lead to satisfaction found in reconciliation with God.””” 


Stetzer stated, “In writing this book, my approach is not driven by models, but by 
missions. . . . I will help you try to think like a missionary to the people living in the 
culture of postmodernism.” Warren mentioned, “My desire is that you’ll grasp not only 
the principles I share, but also the passion I feel about God’s purposes for his church.”* 

Arterburn and Stoop presented to the researcher the model of spiritual renewal 
that came very close in consideration towards spiritual maturity and spiritual disciplines 
for use in the project. However, upon further review the researcher decided that it was not 
specific enough to accomplish what was needed. It was geared more toward taking a 
person who is in a relationship with God and bringing them into a much deeper 
relationship through the acceptance of the seven keys. However, it assumed a level of 
maturity that was not present for the researcher’s membership, so it was ruled out as a 
model for use in this project. 

The mission based model that Stetzer shared in his vast wisdom on church 
planting, is not a model that would work either. Spiritually immature people have yet to 
get beyond self, and would not be open to missions, especially if they have not come to a 
point of inviting or serving in their relationship with the Lord. This was the case for many 
of the members of the researcher’s congregation. 

Warren’s model was simply a purpose-driven model. It assumed an already fairly 


mature and large organization that needed direction. The researcher’s members needed 


direction. However, giving purpose where there is very little interest in gathering or 
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showing up for meetings, appeared to defeat the purpose of maturing them. It seemingly 
would be a waste of time for those who needed spiritual development at Light of the 
community Christian Church. 

Historical models still prevalent today were considered too. A couple of them 
were exampled by the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) in the development of the 
denomination from two separate organizations that became a single movement of 
Christians and Disciples known as the Campbell Stone Movement. The researcher 
identified them as the Consolidation and Growth model and the Revival and Camp 
Meetings model.”° The other model was derived from the success of John Wesley in what 
is known as the Methodist Movement. Street preaching that led to Holiness organization 
and structure was eventually called Methodism.”° 

The review of those models allowed the researcher to quickly rule them out 
because they did not focus on the individual’s spiritual formation and were methods that 
were numbers based and structure oriented. The combining of two congregations would 
allow the church to quickly grow; however, the spiritual maturity level of those in group 
would be no different. For the revival and street preaching methods, the researcher stated 
the same; the congregation would still need to be matured for church growth and 
stability. Although these methods have been greatly successful in the past and sometime 
in present day, they would not suffice this project. 

The researcher reviewed the various models but found the spiritual formation 


model to be of his own experience; therefore, he dealt with the resources that he felt 
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would lead to the success of the project. Those resources dealt with the spiritual 
formation of the individual within the congregation through Christian Education training 
in the spiritual disciplines and for the growth of the church. 

Thompson imparted the following that provided the purpose and scope of her 
book to her readers by sharing, “My purpose is to help people of faith understand and 
begin to practice some of the basic disciplines of the Christian spiritual life. Disciplines 
are simply practices that train us in faithfulness. . .. Because my intent here is practical 
and experiential, this book could be said to be more formative in its approach to the 
spiritual life than informative.” 

Craig Williford in Chapter Thirty-eight, “Spiritual Formation in The Home,” of 
Christian Education, defined Spiritual formation as “The intentional and systematic 
process of growing into the image of Christ through obedience to the Scriptures by the 
power of the Holy Spirit in our total personality.””® While that definition was good, the 
researcher suggested an added emphasis of Christian Education and church community 
formation. He believed that Christian Education was the way to spiritual formation for 
the individual and that the congregation’s formation came from theirs, eventually 
reaching beyond the walls of the church to spread the gospel and spawning growth. 

The researcher defined spiritual formation as: The spiritual growth and maturity 
of an individual and/or community (a group of individuals seeking to grow through 
spiritual development—the Church) that had a focus on God, filled with the person of 


Christ, empowered by the Holy Spirit, and taught through Christian Education in various 
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spiritual disciplines, such as prayer, meditation, fasting, Bible study, humility, and 
service, which results in evangelism and Christian service. 

Although those definitions were similar, the variation came with emphasis being 
put on the relationship of the individual’s spiritual formation to that of the community’s 
spiritual formation. Those definitions were—in the researcher’s understanding and 
belief—synonymous with one another in anticipating growth for the church. Christian 
Education became the means for spiritual maturity and growth. Each person must learn or 
be taught according to the word of God, from the Bible, Christian Education classes, 
sermons, Christian media, books, or some other means of gaining wisdom from Christian 
sources on spiritual disciplines. Although one person’s individual growth may not cause 
church growth, the spiritual formation of a large portion of the membership or church 
community on the spiritual disciplines should move the individuals in the group to 
evangelize the gospel to others outside of the church and bring increase. 

In the discussion of spiritual formation, one cannot forego the subject of spiritual 
disciplines. Maxie D. Dunnam in The Workbook on Spiritual Disciplines, shared that 
“Discipline is variously defined as training intended to produce a specified character or 
pattern of behavior, or the controlled behavior resulting from such training. From another 
perspective, discipline may be seen as punishment intended to correct or train, or it may 
be a set of rules or methods.””” 

Thompson and Dunnam were of the same view on the definition of discipline. 
Thompson stated, “[d]iscipline often seems a harsh word. It can conjure up images of 


parents punishing disobedient children . . . Yet we also appreciate the values of 
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discipline. We admire musicians, athletes, and scholars who develop their full potential 
through rigorous study and practice. .. . I have just used the term discipline in two 
distinct ways. The first carries the sense of order imposed by an authority on someone 
subject to that authority. The second signifies a training regimen freely taken on for long- 
term personal benefit. The purpose of the second is generally mastery of a field or 
personal growth. Both kinds of discipline involve a ‘rule’ or pattern of behaviors, but 
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what motivates each is clearly different.””” The researcher agreed with both authors on 


the two definitions offered and chose to utilize throughout the document the definition of 
the term discipline pertaining to training. 

Many disciplines could have been taught in order for spiritual formation to take 
place. The disciplines mentioned were a subset used by the researcher to test his 
hypothesis and should not be seen as the only disciplines useful for spiritual formation. In 
Leading Congregational Change: A Practical Guide for the Transformational Journey, 
Jim Herrington, Mike Bonem, and James H. Furr stated the following as they talked 
about the practice of spiritual disciplines: 

Personal preparation must begin with the consistent practice of the 

spiritual disciplines. Transformation is a process of bringing the 


church into alignment with God’s unique vision. If the leaders of 
the congregation are not spending significant, consistent time 
seeking God’s direction—through prayer, Bible study, meditation, 
solitude, and fasting—it will be impossible for meaningful and 
lasting transformation to occur. In addition to a daily time with 
God, personal retreats can be a very effective way to prepare and 
recharge.”! 
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A Christian Education setting provided an opportunity for individuals to grow and 
develop through spiritual disciplines that form them in their beliefs and actions for a 
given period of time. With a willing heart, and a commitment to learn, any person 
seeking God’s direction can be formed by the proper leadership, having already been 
developed themselves, as someone who is willing to teach and direct others in the same 
necessary spiritual disciplines. Spiritual leaders must move people toward growth in their 
personal spiritual formation, with God and Christ at the center. 

Peterson stated, in chapter six of The Unnecessary Pastor, “this culture seeps into 
the church through the pores of our congregations: a religion without commitment, 
spirituality without content, aspiration and talk and longing, fulfillment and needs, but 
not much concern about God.” Peterson talked about relationships which existed in the 
worldly culture that focus on religion but not on God. 

In dealing with the subject of formation issues in the church, most found the 
church itself is made up of individual recipients of worldly culture not conducive to 
spiritual formation. Those individuals have not only brought ungodly religious 
conversation, but have also become carriers of personal issues derived from that same 
culture and expect that the church is to help them overcome those issues. Based on the 
researcher’s experience, people attend church for a few reasons; (1) they are tired and/or 
dealing with the pain of the world and are looking for something that can ease their pain, 
(2) they are attending as a matter of being faithful to a tradition, (3) they are coming out 


of habit, or (4) they are truly seeking a relationship with God through Jesus Christ for 
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spiritual formation and growth. These four reasons for church attendance can be 
simplified down to one central issue: a lack of spiritual formation. 

Dunnam said “Discipline is an absolute necessity for the Christian life. We may 
be converted to Christ in the miracle of a moment, but becoming a saint is the task of a 
lifetime. And we are called to sainthood. We are to grow up in Christ (Eph. 4:15), to 
become mature in Christ (Col. 1:28), and to have the mind of Christ in us (Phil. 2:5).... 
So the goal of our life is to be formed in Christ, to take the Christ-shape for our own 
being.”*° 

Thompson’s position in Soul Feast: An Invitation to the Christian Spiritual Life, 

is that “‘clothed with Christ,’ the truth of our humanity is restored to us and the image of 
our Creator begins to emerge with clarity. In Christ we are reshaped according to the 
pattern we are created to bear. This reshaping is the basic meaning of spiritual formation 
in the Christian tradition. The term formation lies at the heart of words like, 
conformation, reformation, and transformation. It invites us to consider: What or whose 
form are we seeking?” 

Drew A. Dyson, in an introduction entitled “A Spiritual Formation Journey,” 
asserted, “By submitting ourselves to the Christian practices, we open our lives to be 
shaped and transformed into the image of Christ. This vulnerability to be shaped and 


transformed involves an often-difficult process of letting go of control over our own lives 
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and allowing God to shape us... We are the objects who receive the grace of God 
through our participation in the spiritual practices.”*° 

Thompson established in regards to the larger church community, that “[e]very 
spiritual discipline tutors us in relationship. Words like disciple and discipline shared the 
root meaning of being taught. Jesus’ disciples were taught by his words and example in a 
living relationship. Our discipleship is no different. It has grown in the embrace of a 
living relationship with the divine Spirit.°° According to Thompson, “[i]t should be clear 
that Christian spirituality begins with God, depends on God, and ends in God.”*’ This 
meant that if church growth is to take place, true spiritual formation for individuals and 
for church communities must be focused on the development of their relationship with 
God through Christ, while bettering those relationships through the learning of new 
spiritual disciplines and becoming a better disciple, with God as the beginning and the 
end. 

Peterson stated: “A spiritual community that is not formed under the shaping 
influence of Jesus is vulnerable to anyone with a strong, charismatic, authoritarian 
personality, whether it has anything to do with Jesus or not.”*® The researcher concurred 
that spiritual disciplines are taught by living relationships with Jesus Christ and the 


Divine Spirit (Spirit of God/ Holy Spirit) but added to it that there must also be a living 
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relationship between the spiritual disciplines and the congregation in order for the church 
to grow. In the researcher’s experience, this single personal issue of spiritual formation 
extended to and affected the larger community of the church. 

The researcher’s church leadership experience provided the view that a group of 
spiritually immature individuals sought to worship in the Body of Jesus Christ became a 
major obstacle in the formation and growth of the church. He found that their spiritual 
deficiencies kept them from having a true relationship with God through the risen Christ. 
His experience, as pastor of two small churches allowed him to make the determination 
that the larger the spiritually immature group of individuals within the church, the bigger 
the potential to stifle growth. He also determined that the pastor’s spiritual immaturity 
level can also stifle the church, and at times, more than congregants. 

The researcher found that pastors, ministers, or church leaders, such as he, could 
be spiritually immature on how to provide spiritual formation to the congregants. The 
researcher began the project without the knowledge of spiritual formation, yet as he was 
being transformed through this project and spiritually formed himself, he too was being 
informed by his mentors and peers on the impact of empowering church congregants with 


spiritual formation on the spiritual disciplines for church growth. 


The Pastor 


The following authors were quoted to shed some potential light on the pastor’s 
role and involvement in directing the spiritual formation of others within the church. 
Some of the writers felt the pastor was key in the spiritual development of others and 


some believe it was primarily the pastor’s responsibility to equip others to serve. It was 
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mentioned that only God can provide growth through a relationship with Christ. The 
authors that followed, in most cases, stated the pastor played a significant role in 
spiritually forming or developing individuals and the church community for ministry. In 
order for pastors to extend themselves toward the spiritual growth and formation of 
others, their own personal spiritual formation must take place. This allowed pastors to 
reach other individuals and the church community with God’s words, and spiritual 
disciplines that could potentially bring spiritual formation for church growth. 

Peterson mentioned that, “Pastors are in charge of keeping the distinction between 
the world’s lies and the gospel’s truth clear. Not only pastors, of course — every baptized 
Christian is part of this — but pastors are placed in a strategic, countercultural position.” s 
Bill Easum and Dave Travis in, Beyond the Box: Innovative Churches That Work, 
informed us that, “Leaders are spiritual beings whose primary role is to equip and to 
ensure that those within their ministries have a safe environment in which to grow in 
Christ so that they can produce more Christians.”*° 

Michael W. Foss in, From Members to Disciples: Leadership Lessons From the 
Book of Act, asserted; “The pastor is not the personal or family chaplain; the congregation 
becomes a community of care. The pastor and staff become equippers for God’s gifted 
and called people to more effectively engage in the ministry of the kingdom of God.””’ 


Gary C. Newton in, Growing Toward Spiritual Maturity: Biblical Essentials, declared, 


“Paul saw the early church members focusing too much on the role of human leaders, he 
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reminded them that God is the person primarily responsible for growth.”*” Newton stated, 
“His plan was not only to save us, as important as that transformational experience is, but 
also to continue to nurture us into His likeness.”** 

Peterson disclosed, “The leading premise is that pastors are ‘unnecessary,’ but 
unnecessary in a defined sense”: (1) to what the culture presumes is important: as 
paragons of goodness and niceness, (2) to what we ourselves feel is essential: as the 
linchpin holding a congregation together, and (3) to what congregations insist that we 
must do and be: as the experts who help them stay ahead of the competition.’** Greg 
Ogden, in The New Reformation: Returning the Ministry to the People of God, 
mentioned, “[T]he key to unlocking the New Reformation is a transformation of the 
pastor’s posture. A congregation tends to assimilate the personality, stance, and approach 
of its pastor and reflect that identity as a mirror image. There is a reactive dynamic or 
interplay between the pastor and congregation.”*° 

Foss, regarding pastors, stated: “The pastor’s role is to facilitate the individual, 
family, and community in a living relationship with the Holy Spirit. That means that 


pastoral work will be a part of what we do. But all Christians are called to pastoral 


work!”*° Marva Dawn divulged, “[P]astoral work originates in and is shaped by the 
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revelation of God in Jesus Christ.”*’ Peterson also imparted, “[I]t is problematic to talk 
about the subject of formation since we cannot form ourselves. We must always be 
vigilant against thinking that we can grow ourselves in faith and faith-life or that we, 
pastoral servants, are “necessary” to the formation of congregation members.” 

Easum and Travis claimed, “Every person must see himself or herself as an 
equipper of other servants. This Mental Map begins with the key leadership and 
infiltrates the whole body) of believers.” Ogden told us, “[I]f the church is to be a 
ministering community, the pastor must be an equipper who empowers God’s people to 


»°0 Newton declared: “One of the major roles of church leaders is to 


fullness of service. 
prepare, train, or equip Christians in the church to use their gifts to minister to one 
another in the body. Church leaders are the spark that ignites the fire that spreads between 
members to help each other grow and mature into the likeness of Christ.”°! Ogden 
avowed, “God’s people find their place in relation to the projected role model of the 
pastor, it must be the pastor who leads the congregation into equipping ministry.”° 
Dawn enlightened us and shared: “Today part of the role of pastors (seemingly 


unnecessary to the world) is to equip congregation members to resist the ethos of a 


society that is presently hostile to genuine marriage, true love, and mutual 
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submission. . . . [T]o walk circumspectly, to discern the times and redeem our time, to 
discover the will of God, and to be filled continually with the Spirit. Easum and Travis 
disclosed: “Although it’s true that the senior pastor is a key element in the equation that 
leads to strong churches and kingdom impact, the myth is that everything depends on him 
or her. Many senior pastors themselves have succumbed to the heroic leader myth and 
placed themselves into dysfunctional expressions of leadership because of ites? They 
further explained that “[M]ost pastors need to develop a culture of plural rather than 
singular leadership.”*° 

Foss declared, “As long as only the ordained or officially licensed can truly 
witness to the gospel, we will be stuck in Jerusalem. As long as we are limited by a 
spiritual elite who have been credentialed by the church, the unstoppable force that is the 
priesthood of all believers will be just one more good idea.”°° 

Dawn conveyed, “[A]lI] shaping of the spiritual life and a servant’s character takes 
place in the midst of the entire Christian community throughout space and time.””’ Ogden 
in his discussion on pastors roles said: “The dependency model fosters emotionally sick 
pastors who need a reliant church because they need to be needed. God’s people are 


starved for responsible ministry, but are unable to break free from the hierarchical model. 


A far healthier model views the pastor, not as the caretaker of those who can’t fend for 
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themselves, but as the equipper who encourages and provides a context to train all God’s 


people for ministry.”*® 


Foss, again informed us on equipping and empowering as he proclaimed the 
following: 

All disciples are gifted, but not all are equipped and 

empowered for ministry. Discipleship ministries strive to embed 

the threefold process of Acts 6 in the fabric of the congregation. 

People are identified by gifts and passions. Then they are 

acknowledged, and specific skills or processes are taught them. 

Then they are turned loose for the ministry of the church by the 

leadership. As the congregation grows, the leaders will have to 

identify, equip, and empower more and more secondary leaders to 

accomplish this process.” 

Ogden, divulged, “[T]he rediscovered role of pastors in our day is not to do 
ministry for those who are passive recipients of their care, but to empower the body 
through the avenues of the pastors’ individual gifts and to call forth every person’s 
potential for ministry.”°’ Easum and Travis told us, “Our focus here is on deploying an 
army of equipped servants within the congregation. They have different tasks but carry 
out the same role of leadership by serving the flock to which they are assigned. . . . These 
persons must be encouraged, equipped, and empowered by the top leaders of the church 
to carry out these roles.” 

In response to the many quoted authors above, the researcher, as pastor of a 
stagnant or non-growing church plant, had the responsibility to provide direction in the 
form of potential empowerment of the individuals and congregation for church growth. 
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The process, based on the culmination of their statements, would appear to begin with the 
pastor’s spiritual formation by God through Christ. Which would give the pastor the 
strength necessary to focus—not just on caregiving—but on forming each person 
spiritually in a way that would allow them to grow collectively while reaching others. By 
doing this, the pastor empowered the congregation to do the same. Through his spiritual 
formation and growth, the Holy Spirit empowered the group to carry God’s word outside 


of the church, bringing increase in group size. 
Leadership 


Leadership was placed before individual and church community growth because 
the pastor, co-pastor, or associate pastors’ must be able to provide spiritual formation to 
others within the church context. It was the pastor’s responsibility to learn and be 
transformed by his/ her superiors, mentors, or educators so the proper transfer of that 
wisdom is passed on, spiritually forming ministerial colleagues, who, in turn helped to 
provided spiritual formation to individuals and the church community for growing the 
church. Proper development of spiritual leaders was important to the health and growth of 
the Body of Christ (the church). 

According to Kenneth Pohly, in Transforming the Rough Places: The Ministry of 
Supervision, the term supervisor and the word leadership come together. He stated, “It is 
the shift in language from supervision to Leadership. While the word supervision has not 
disappeared from the scene, the role has been subsumed within the term leadership.” 

Robert C. Linthicum in Empowering the Poor: Community Organizing Among the 
City’s Rag, Tag and Bobtail stated: 
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Consequently, as a community organizer, your aim must be to 

work yourself out of a job. The way to do this is through leadership 

development. Your primary task is to discern the people in the 

community who have leadership potential, train them, and call 

them forth, so that someday the organization can get along without 

you.” 

The researcher discovered that pastors who empower congregants through spiritual 
formation could experience church growth. The integration of spiritual disciplines could 
positively impact church growth and/ or retention. 

Pohly believed “the supervisory conversation should lead to growth in self- 
awareness, ministering competence, theological understanding, and Christian 
commitment. Growth in all of those areas is possible only when the conversation was 
motivated by theological concern and enabled by theologizing skills.”°* Lovett H. 
Weems, Jr. stated in his book Church Leadership: Vision, Team, Culture, and Integrity: 
“Christian Leadership is the calling of all in the community of faith as each fulfills her or 
his calling to embody Christ’s presence and participate in God’s work of healing, 
reconciliation, redemption, and salvation in the world.”® 

When individuals within a church community quickly step to the forefront in their 
own spiritual formation studies, leaders begin to emerge. Even as leaders emerge and are 
formed by the wisdom imparted to them through Christian Education on the spiritual 


disciplines, the researcher found that those who rise to the top feel moved to disciple 


others based on the gifts which presented themselves in their formation. Some believed 
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that it was every Christian’s responsibility as followers of Jesus to minister unto others, 
not just those feeling called. 

It was important to share how others saw the relationship of leaders to the church 
community and the spiritual formation that must take place in and around the community. 
Linthicum pointed to the need for leadership to take from the church community, those 
who are ready for advancement into leadership roles, so that at some point, the leader 
prepared another for ministry who can also assist or replace him/ her if necessary. In his 
statement, training members of the community for leadership roles allowed them to, in 
turn, train and lead others, following the great commission to “go, make disciples” (Matt. 
28:19). The idea should be given a great deal of credence. As again indicated above by 
Linthicum, a leader should always want to train others to be able to do her or his job, 
allowing the supervisor to move on to other tasks. 

Pohly alluded to the necessity for leaders to become supervisors of the faith. 
Supervisors minster to the congregation and the unchurched just as they, themselves, had 
been properly prepared by way of spiritual formation through Christian Education in a 
variety of spiritual disciplines. He too, shared the importance of taking your learning to 
new levels and from which it should be motivated. 

The research embraced the fact that community became important to the pastor or 
teacher of faith, once their personal transformation has taken place. Pohly and Linthicum 
obviously agreed, however, where it may not be obvious in the quote above, Weems 
agreed also. His perspective of individual formation and community formation reached 


from the side of the individual feeling a calling in life. Therefore that person required a 
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supervisor, mentor, leader to empower them with the wisdom of the spiritual disciplines 
necessary for their spiritual formation. 

The researcher began the section talking about leadership and formation of the 
individual and the community (the church); in realizing both were synonymous in the 
way that spiritual formation must manifest into growth; he acknowledged that leadership 
is important to the process. Peterson agreed when he stated, “We have to develop 
community, and to develop community there must be godly leadership.” Some serious 
attention may need to be given to the area of spiritual formation for both the individual 
and the community in order for there to be an increase in growth for any church 
congregation. In addition, there should not be a lack of focus on developing leaders 
through this process, which can help to perpetuate the development that will need to 
continue as spiritual formation for both individual and community. 

Some, such as John C. Maxwell, author of The 21 Irrefutable Laws of Leadership: 
Follow Them and People Will Follow You, believed that there is a stated simplicity in 
being a leader that can be summed up in a few words: 

Leadership is influence nothing more, nothing less. . . . If you are 

a businessperson and you really want to find out whether your 

people are capable of leading, send them out to volunteer their time 

in the community. If they can get people to follow them while they 

are serving at the Red Cross, a United Way shelter, or their local 

church, then you know that they really do have influence—and 

leadership ability.°” 


There must be more to good spiritual leadership than the ability to influence others. 


Leaders must have the will to be spiritually formed in order to spiritually inform, 
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especially those leaders who have not the ability to influence, but may have the skills or 
gifts to teach or exhort. 

Herrington, Bonem, and Furr believed that “Congregations are different from 
business organizations.” Too often people try to run their churches like a business and 
find themselves trapped between managing versus teaching and empowering through 
Christian Education. Herrington, Bonem, and Furr continued their thoughts on the matter 
with the following: 

Paid church leaders should not fall into the trap of not acting like 

detached professionals. The spiritual health of the pastor and other 

key leaders is intimately intertwined with that of the congregation. 

A congregation will rarely grow beyond the health of the pastor 

and its key leaders. The first step of the transformational journey is 

the leaders’ own self-examination and willingness to be personally 

transformed.” 

Although Herrington, Bonem and Furr spoke in opposition to John Maxwell’s business 
analogy, it does however agree with the researcher’s belief that there has to be more 
which is unraveled in one’s willingness to be spiritually formed. Additional agreement 
with Herrington, Bonem, and Furr lied in the relationship between the individual and the 
community (the church), or the congregation as they stated it. The researcher was formed 


spiritually through the process. In retrospect his excitement level increased pertaining to 


the project and it overflowed into the church. 
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Individual and Church Community Growth 


In order to engage the standpoint of the individual’s spiritual formation for church 
growth, it was necessary to discuss how individual and community development occurred 
and was maintained for the unity, edification, and growth of the Body of Christ (the 
church). Andrew Purves, in The Crucifixion of Ministry, stated, “The center of Christian 
faith and life is our sharing in the love or communion within the holy trinity and the 
ministry that flows from it.””’ Parishioners must commune through love and the power of 
the Trinity working in their lives in order for the Body of Christ to grow. 

It was also evident in Purves’ statement the importance of “sharing” within the 
church body; one’s love and faith, which builds the necessary cohesiveness leading to 
true communion. “The communion of the Holy Spirit means the communion of the Body 
of Christ and sharing in Christ’s mission from the Father for the sake of the world. 
Belonging to Christ’s fellowship means sharing in his ministry.””! 

If congregant priorities does not allow them to embrace the trinity, their focus 
would never allow them to gather in a way that expresses true communal love and its 
outward expression of ministry. Once a person’s heart is truly centered on the things of 
God, he or she wanted to learn and eventually share his or her love and newly found 
wisdom with others. Therefore, the formation and growth of the individual led to a 
stronger communion, which established itself as community seeking to branch out by 


sharing in ministry. When more of the congregation comes to experience this growth, it 
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strengthened the community further, allowing for the eventual movement of an outwardly 
growing ministry or church. 

As indicated earlier, individual growth became the catalyst for expansion within 
the church. Personal development led to strengthening the community which caused the 
ministry to form and expansion to take place. Purves quoted the following as he shared 
the individual starting point as being the centrality of Christ in worship: “Jesus Christ has 
embodied for us the response to God in such a way that henceforth all worship and prayer 
is grounded in him.””” He continued to exemplify this pattern of outward growth for the 
individual when he said: 

All approach to God is in the name and significance of Jesus 

Christ, in which we rely on his communion with the Father. Christ 

has united himself to us in incarnation and us to himself in 

Pentecost, all in such a way that he gathers up our faltering 

worship into himself. In presenting himself to the Father he 

presents also the worship of all creation to share in his own 

communion with the Father.” 

When personal growth in Christ began to develop in the individual, the Holy 
Spirit empowered that person, the overflow of God’s grace and wisdom was channeled 
into the life of others. The Holy Spirit became evident in this person and the joy which 
was received from their newly established relationship with God through Christ was 
expressed in ways that were noticed by others. The person was anxious for more and 
began to “ask, seek, and knock” on the door of biblical education. 


Purves asserted that “[a] certain amount of leisure, reflective energy and 


commitment to a process of conversation is required . . . The goal is directly related to a 
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person’s ongoing formation in Christ, to serious considerations of amendment of life or to 
deepened discipleship.”’° This mortal being began a quest for more conversation around 
the goal of life modification as an adherent to new spiritual principles. He or she is 
converted into a devoted follower of Christ and newborn leader with a spiritual 
intensification that impacted other members of the worship environment. As a result, the 
church community began to progress. 

As a part of the dialogue on individual and church community growth and 
development, Kenneth Pohly, in Transforming the Rough Places, extracted the following 
as he elaborated on theological reflection in the narrative mode dealing with individuals 
progressing towards maturity: “When supervisees come for supervision they bring two 
elements: themselves as persons and the ministry in which they are engaged. These are 
equal, interconnected elements. The form in which these elements are presented to us is a 
“case”... In narrative terms, this case can be called an emerging story (ES).””° An 
emerging story equates to an individual’s personal testimony, as spoken of in religious 
environments. Pohly further structured this by adding the impact of personal and 
ministerial identity to the emerging story to show how they help shape it. The person’s 
life and the life of the ministry take part in shaping the person’s story. Although he or she 
continues developing this emerging story with input from other areas, these two areas of 


influence are key to understand spiritual formation in community.” 
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Others, however, discerned that many of those feeling the call to ministerial 
leadership had yet to embrace Christ. Alternatively, a person with no connection to a 
church and not well versed in the Word of God could feel a calling to ministry in the 
name of God, even with no personal relationship with Christ nor guidance from the Holy 
Spirit. For those reasons and others, some who made claims to leadership are 
disconnected from Biblical truth. Therefore they could have been considered false 
prophets. Many who may have called themselves ministers, lacked an in depth 
relationship with Christ via the church. Therefore, they had little or no faith for daily 
living or sharing with others. 

In Leading Congregational Change: A Practical Guide for the Transformational 
Journey, Jim Herrington, Mike Bonem, and James H. Furr stated: “[f]or the congregation 
to have the spiritual and relational vitality needed to transform the world around them, 
more of its members must act more like Jesus.” While on the same subject they also 
mentioned, “[u]nity must be translated into community if God’s people are to have an 
ongoing impact in the world.”” It seemed that these authors too, believed that change 
must take place beginning with the individual before the spiritual formation of the church 
community could occur. 

Herrington, Bonem, and Furr believed that the unity of individuals translated into 
community. However, a different angle for strengthening church community was 
highlighted by Eugene Peterson regarding immersion into community. Peterson shared 
that the Apostle Paul, having never been to Rome, was familiar with many of the people 


there and named them in his letter. Although larger theological issues had surfaced, Paul 
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was in the midst of Jews who believed themselves above Gentiles who felt likewise about 
the people of Israel.”? Paul was faced with community division based on categories 
instead of individuals. 

Peterson stated, “For Paul’s concern, while expressed in terms that refer to 
categories (Jews and Gentile) rather than individual persons, still has to do with the 
formation of community, the ‘communion’ of saints... Paul refuses to be pastor to a 
divided congregation. Their spiritual formation requires that they live in open 
communion with one another.”*’ Peterson quoted Paul: “There can be no community 
where there is no mutuality.”*' There must be unity between individuals before a 
congregation can grow, with no division of any kind, not even by classifications between 
the members. All of the above authors believed that in order for a community to grow, 
there must be a point where individuals or groups in the church begin to be spiritually 
formed. 

Peterson’s coauthor Dawn, said “To build community requires a wide diversity of 
efforts, including vigilance against envy or resentment, as well as the more positive 
labors of offering hospitality, engaging in conversation, and persisting in prayer for one 
another.”®* She clearly addressed the need for spiritual formation without saying it. 
Dawn, Peterson, Herrington, Bonem, Furr, Zaragoza, and this researcher, were in one 
accord in believing that spiritual growth stems outward from the individuals or groups 


within the church community to impact the growth of that community. 
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Dawn took church community development a step further: “The Father is 
constantly creating the community, for he is above, through, and in everything to bring 
all together. We are able to keep pursuing church community and maintaining it because 
in its genesis we are totally unnecessary.”** Dawn expressed what was earlier dealt with 
in this section on individual and community growth. She reiterated in her formulation that 
which was said earlier, Christ has to be the center of one’s faith and spiritual 
development in order for proper growth to manifest from the individual into the church 
community. However, she reminded people that God is already there working through the 
community’s development in Christ. There is nothing more for anyone to do except 
pursue and maintain the church community and understand that those making the attempt 
are being used as vehicles for accomplishing that end, even as God is creating, enlarging, 
and uniting the church community. 

In chapter thirty-eight of Christian Education: Foundations for the Future, 
entitled “Spiritual Formation in the Home,” Craig Williford shared, “Spiritual formation 
does not take place in a vacuum; it is nurtured and assisted in community. Although this 
chapter is exploring the role of the family in spiritual formation, the church does take a 
vital role. Also, one cannot retreat from community or the world to mature spiritually. 
The family needs the assistance of other families and the church to complete its goals: 
parents and children with lifelong, dynamic, growing relationships with Jesus Christ who 


participates fully in what it means to be subjects of the King.”** 
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Individual growth translated into church community growth, empowering 
congregants to share the gospel message with others.®° The researcher believed that one 
pastor plants, another waters, and God gives the increase for church growth.®° Spiritual 
formation began with God, followed by belief in Christ, the establishment of the church, 
the development of the individual, the growth of the congregation, reaching and helping 
the community, adding to the congregation, spiritually forming the individual, having 
faith in Christ, and lastly, being reconciled unto God. God must be at the beginning and 
end of the spiritual formation life-cycle so that everything in between glorifies God 
through service for eternal keeping. Spiritual formation must be an essential part of every 


church Christian education program, especially those looking to grow. 
Christian Education 


Education takes many shapes in the Christian and secular world. However, the 
focus of this work was on Christian Education for the purpose of bringing about change 
and growth in the individual and the church. Christian Education was the means by which 
people were introduced to the spiritual disciplines. Congregants were taken through a 
journey which resulted in life changing, spiritual transformation and spiritual growth. 

Kenneth O. Gangel, was one of many authors whose works were compiled to 


make up Clark, Johnson, and Sloat’s, Christian Education. Chapter one, entitled “What 


*° Matt. 28:19-20. The Great Commission is a reference to Jesus commissioning His Disciples to 
“Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything that I have commanded you. And remember, I 
am with you always, to the end of the age.” 


86 1 Cor. 3:6 (NKJV). 
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Christian Education Is,” helped to define Biblical Christian Education. Gangel’s outline 


concluded that Christian Education: 

[r]ecognizes the family-centeredness of Christian nurture 

throughout Scripture; Reaffirms the centrality of biblical revelation 

in the educative process; Reviews the example of Jesus as teacher, 

mentor, and leader; Rekindles the dynamic role of Holy Spirit in 

the teaching-learning process; Responds to the Great Commission 

by balancing evangelism and edification ministry; Refocuses on 

education for spiritual growth—producing mature disciples. *” 

The objective was to provide a comprehensive compilation and overview of 
Christian Education. The subject matter from the outline above merely covered the first 
chapter, but it covered much of what the researcher had intended for this work. Christian 
Education would be used as a means of helping people to a higher level of maturity in 
Christ, by teaching spiritual disciplines like prayer, meditation, fasting, Bible Study, 
humility, and served in a classroom or small group setting that would be conducive to 
learning while engaging the Bible in the process to understand how those spiritual 
disciplines should impact everyone. The researcher believed that would help Christians 


become a more cohesive unit that reached out to others in response to the Great 


Commission for the purpose of growing the church. Everist, in The Church As learning 


Community, suggested: 


87 Clark, Johnson, and Sloat, Christian Education, 13. Kenneth O. Gangel, Ph.D., is department 
chairman and professor of Christian Education, Dallas Theological Seminary, Dallas, Texas. 
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Religious education is the ministry of all teaching activities, verbal 

and nonverbal, including cognitive, affective, and life activity. The 

Bible is a living reality which includes the account of God’s 

interactions with people in biblical times, but also God 

existentially interacting with all those who encounter Scripture. 

What is important is not teaching about the Bible, trying to prove 

what it is or is not, but, insofar as it is inspired revelation and 

God’s outpouring of love, making it the solid foundation for 

religious education, which is encounter with the living God. The 

church as learning community becomes an arena for an 

encounter.*® 
Both definitions of Christian Education encompassed seven basic elements leading to 
transformation for those individuals, groups, or communities targeted in them. These 
elements were: God (Spirit), Jesus (church), Scripture (Bible), a process (ministry), 
teaching and learning (education), Christian nurture (mentoring), and spiritual growth 
(maturity). These elements were important for directing the flow of any Christian based 
training which sought to develop its members by unifying them into a Godly community; 
thereby growing its base membership. These essential elements were necessary for the 
success of any Christian Education system. 

In further approaching the subject of Christian Education, there was a need to deal 
with the subject of teaching. Peterson, suggested that “[t]eaching is at the center of 
leadership work in the Christian community. Every piece of the gospel is to be lived, so 
we must keep on teaching. But what kind of teaching? Wisdom teaching, not science 
teaching; teaching people how to live, not teaching people how to take exams.”*’ The 


statement suggested a difference in the teaching one received from many educational 


institutions as compared to the teachings of the church on the Gospel and its practices 


ee Everist, The Church As Learning Community, 22. 


* Dawn and Peterson. The Unnecessary Pastor, 134. 
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that are needed for righteous living. Martin Luther King, Jr., in The Purpose of 
Education, stated in his article: 

It seems to me that education has a two-fold function to perform in 

the life of a man and in society: the one is utility and the other is 

culture. Education must enable a man to become more efficient, to 

achieve with increasing facility the legitimate goals of his life. 

Education must also train on for quick, resolute and effective 

thinking.” 

The researcher’s philosophy was that education was intended to help one 
communicate at various levels. The higher the education the more effective one becomes 
at communicating. Communication breaks down barriers in every aspect of life and helps 
to more effectively establish rapport or relationships to gain desired outcomes. Education 
expands communicative abilities which allow God-given creativity to be expressed 
through the gifts and talents of the individual or group. 

He believed that education was derived from the reciprocal process of teaching 
and learning. Wisdom and/or knowledge was imparted by teachers and received by 
students. However, students must become the teachers and the teachers the students. In 
order for true teaching to take place, both must be willing to communicate at new levels 
with the express purpose of sharing their newly received wisdom and/or knowledge. Both 
must recognize that teaching is a form of communicating and communicating is a form of 
teaching. In brief; teaching and learning should be reciprocal, so people should 


communicate to teach and teach to communicate, therefore educating and becoming 


educated. 


a King, Martin Luther, Jr., “The Purpose of Education,” Morehouse College Student Paper, The 
Maroon Tiger, 1947. http//www.martinlutherkingjr.com/thepurposeofeduction.htm (accessed February 9, 
2013). 
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An instructor’s beliefs and methodology on teaching Scripture affect the 
experiences and understanding of the students seeking life transformation. Christian 
Education teachers must also view themselves as models and guides to help facilitate 
positive learning experiences for their pupils. These things kept in perspective in the 
Christian Education environment are sure to produce the transformational change that 
individuals need to enhance the groups they are affiliated with in the church. This change 
then further develops the church community which will eventually overflow into the 


surrounding community causing change and growth for all, especially the church. 


Spiritual Disciplines 


Prayer 


Marjorie Thompson verbalized, “[p]rayer expresses our relationship with God. It 
should not surprise us that this relationship parallels in significant ways our relationship 
with other persons. It cannot be forced, but grows best in the soil of freedom and mutual 
commitment.””! The first and foremost way to establish a relationship with someone 
through prayer is to communicate to them your intentions to get to know them and be 
faithful to that endeavor. Typically, there is some form of reciprocity by the other party 
that acknowledges agreement. Once the relationship was established, those involved may 
eventually open up to one another to share other desires or concerns that may be in their 
hearts or of interest. 

It is no different when desiring to establish a relationship with God. An individual 


must learn to converse with God by communicating their intent or desires to be in a 


a Thompson, Soul Feast, 33. 
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relationship. After doing so, this person awaits a response from God in answer to his or 
her contact. This conversation between a human and God is otherwise known as prayer. 
A relationship with Christ would not just offer credibility with God, but provide the 
necessary strength and grace needed to traverse daily living with Christ being savior, 
guide, and intercessor, helping one to be better formed and prepared for things to come in 
this life, as they pray to God through the name of Jesus. 

Dunnam stated; “prayer has such an expansive range of expression, is so pivotal 
to our spiritual growth, and is so mysterious, rich, and intimately personal that its depths 


»°2 much less here. Prayer can be one of the most 


could not be plumbed in a dozen books, 
significant, humbling, and rewarding spiritual disciplines. The opportunity to have a 
personal conversation with God, as compared to sharing one’s desires or concerns with 
another brings one closer to the source of all things. 

John Maxwell in Partners In Prayer: Support and Strengthen Your Pastor and 
Church Leaders affirmed “[i]f prayer did nothing other than what Jesus promised, it 
would be one of the greatest gifts God has given us. But prayer does even more. It 
changes the ordinary man or woman and makes them extraordinary.” Thompson stated, 
“[s]ince the God we know in Scripture is personal, we are free to speak with God heart to 
heart as we might with a dear friend. The content of our conversation may cover a wide 
range of feelings and experiences, but we will generally express certain classic human 


attitudes before God: praise, adoration, thanksgiving, confession, and supplication.” 


* Dunnam, Spiritual Disciplines, 41-42. 


3 John Maxwell, Partners In Prayer: Support and Strengthen Your Pastor and Church Leaders 
(Nashville: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1996), 9. 


= Thompson, Soul Feast, 34. 
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According to Ronald Dunn, author of Don’t Just Stand There Pray Something, 
Jesus established a pattern prayer in the Scripture taken from Matthew 6: 1-13. “Here 


Jesus gives His disciples both the spiritual conditions and the specific content of prayer 


9995 


God always answers.””” If one is to follow the example that Jesus set for the disciples, 


according to Dunn, all prayers will be answered by God. Dunn does a great job of 
explaining the importance of what most call “the model prayer” and that which he called 
“a pattern prayer.” He wrote: 


Christ’s purpose was not to give us a form prayer to be ritually 
recited over and over — that would contradict what He said about 
“vain repetition” — but to give us an example to follow when we 
pray. This is a pattern, a blueprint. It covers everything in principle 
and contains everything that we could ask of God. Every 
conceivable need we will ever encounter is dealt with in the pattern 
prayer. When we pray, regardless of the length of our prayer, we 
are simply expanding the principles found here; we are adding 
flesh to skeleton. This is the way to pray, says Jesus. Every prayer 
built according to these specifications will be answered.”° 


Hank Hanegraaff, in The Prayer of Jesus: Secrets to Real Intimacy with God, 
stated that Jesus, “did not give us a prayer mantra; he gave us a prayer pattern. And the 
disciples learned it well. ... Within a few short years, they had turned the Roman Empire 


(een Hanegraaff obviously believed what Dunn and the researcher believed, 


upside down 
pertaining to the Lord’s Prayer being a model for others to follow in learning to pray. 


John Horn’s Mystical Healing: The Psychological and Spiritual Power of the 


Ignatian Spiritual Exercises reported that “[t]hrough praying with and immersing 


®° Ronald Dunn, Don’t Just Stand There Pray Something: The Power of Intercessory Prayer 
(Nashville: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1991), 172. 


° Thid., 172-173. 


°” Hanegraaff, Hank, The Prayer of Jesus: Secrets to Real Intimacy with God (Nashville: Thomas 
Nelson Publishers, 2001), 3. 
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themselves in Scripture, the interior Word of God, the indwelling Spirit is further 
awakened, energized, set in motion.””* Horn believed that prayer for most is not just 
communication with God for a request of some sort, but is communion with God. People, 
who were looking to improve the circumstances surrounding their lives and have made 
the decision to turn their lives over to God, were looking for quiet time and communion 
with something much larger than themselves. God was that someone, and prayer was the 
something that was necessary to complete that communion. 

Thompson, in her book Soul Feast, shared: “I have said that the spiritual life has 
to do with how God relates to us and how we in turn relate to God. Prayer is the essential 
expression of this relationship. Like the spiritual life itself, prayer is initiated by God. No 
matter what we think about the origin of our prayers, they are all a response to the hidden 
workings of the Spirit within.””” Thompson then followed up on the above quotation by 
saying: 

God’s desire for us ignites the spark of our desire for God. 

God’s guiding heart nudges forth our prayers to be led. The apostle 

Paul assured us that the Spirit ‘helps us in our weakness’ and 

‘intercedes with sighs to deep for words’ (Rom. 8:26). Have you 

considered what an astonishing promise it is that the Spirit prays in 

us, and does so ‘according to the will of God’? Perhaps our real 

task in prayer is to attune ourselves to the conversation already 

going on deep in our hearts. Then we may align our conscious 

intentions with the desire of God being expressed at our core.” 


The researcher found three core threads that presented themselves from the 


quotations of the five authors above. Of the five writers, Dunnam, Thompson, and Horn 


8 John Horn Mystical Healing: The Psychological and Spiritual Power of the Ignatian Spiritual 
Exercises (New York: The Crossroad Publishing Company, 1996), 95. 


Ze Thompson, Soul Feast, 33. 


100 Tid. 
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emphasize prayer as personal, each which a slightly different connotation such as 
intimately, relationally, or communally. 

Dunnam, Horn, and Thompson spoke to the second thread or theme that existed in 
dealing with prayer, and that is spirit. Spirit in relation to prayer for Dunnam pertained to 
growth, as in prayer being pivotal to spiritual growth. For Horn and Thompson, the spirit 
spoken of in relation to prayer focused on the spirit which is within the individual. The 
third thread is God. In these particular quotations, all but Dunnam and Maxwell spoke of 
prayer in some respect to God. Dunnam continued along the line of thought of prayer 
being personal, intimate, and allowing for a range of expression, whereas, Maxwell spoke 
of the ordinary becoming extraordinary and impossible becoming possible with prayer. 
All three seemed to be necessary in prayer for it to be the transformational discipline that 
the researcher and these authors believed it is. 

By praying to God, with faith in Christ for strength, many individuals submitted 
themselves to supreme authority and provision in a similar way, a humbling experience. 
God then revealed to those individuals the wisdom and resources for endurance and 
advancement beyond the situation at hand. Prayer was powerful and necessary in the 
spiritual formation of any person. Therefore, as a discipline of spiritual formation, prayer 
was primary for anyone seeking spiritual growth. It was also important as a discipline for 
the spiritual formation of congregants and the church itself. Maxwell expressed, “God’s 
hand moves when people and pastors pray together.”’”! He alluded to the power that 


came from people and pastors praying, espousing the strength of prayer in numbers. 


10! Maxwell, Partners In Prayer, 7. 
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Biblical Meditation 


Putting serious thought to a particular idea or area of concern required a great deal 
of focus. This process can be considered meditation. Some might even define this process 
as the act of meditating. What was the act of meditating one might ask? If one was to 
look for a definition of meditate or meditating, one may find that regardless of what 
dictionary is used, it would closely relate to contemplation or reflection on a thing, idea, 
subject, or purpose. The dictionary definition is just that “the act of meditating” and 
“continued or extended thought; reflection; contemplation.” 

Some might provide the notion that meditation was a breathing technique that led 
to spiritual awareness; Roberson suggested: “When we think of meditation, sometimes 
we get the image of a monk or Holy person chanting and sitting in a trance with crossed- 
legs, surrounded by candles and incense. The practice is often associated with Buddhism; 
however, meditation is also a tool for discipleship in our Christian walk.”!°? The 
following is a continuation of Roberson’s conversation pertaining to meditation, which 
embodied it in the terns of spiritual disciplines: 

Meditation is a spiritual discipline that lies at the heart of the 

context of our faith as followers of Christ. Meditation can also 

mean contemplation, pondering, thoughtful reflection, and 

imagery. Meditation is linked closely to prayer because meditation 

is a form of prayer. When we meditate we clear our minds and let 


God do the talking. Meditation is gift from God that allows us a 
closer communion with our Creator, Redeemer, and Sustainer.”!™4 


10 Webster’s Encyclopedic Unabridged Dictionary of the English Language (New York: 
Gramercy Books, 1989), 891, s.v. meditation. The dictionary entries are based on the First Edition of The 
Random House Dictionary of the English Language. 

103 Roberson, “Meditation,” Soul T ending, 33 


104 Thid. 
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Many scriptural passages exhort meditating on scripture too. Carolyn Stahl, expressed the 


following: 

Four widely recognized sources for guidelines in Christian 

theology are Scripture, tradition, experience, and reason. ... An 

individual’s tradition will flavor the experience in the meditation, 

and reasoning will be important as one looks at the images in the 

meditation and reflects upon how they can be used as guidance in 

life. Guided imagery meditations on Scripture are particularly 

exciting because they do not seek a new rigid structure. Rather, 

they seek to allow meaning, intuition, imagination, and guidance to 

emerge through the individual. They use the window frame of 

Christian Scripture as a starting point and acknowledge the 

revelational quality of the symbols therein. '° 

Meditative action is oftentimes labeled as Christian meditation, which is separate 
from that which is deemed as breathing technique or new age meditation. It also helped to 
differentiate the meditation spoken of here from that of Eastern philosophical meditation 
which sought to clear your mind towards reaching the state of Nirvana (spiritual 
enlightenment). The following writer sought to bridge the two types of meditation as he 
combined meditation without thought with that which required it, Christian Meditation. 

In the book Christian Zen, William Johnston, in his attempt to merge Eastern 
Buddhisms Zen with Western Christianity acknowledged that Zen was, “[m]editation that 
would be without thought, without images, without desire, in interior unification and 
peace.”!° However, he also brought emphasis to the fact that Zen meditation for Western 


Christianity must, “believe that if Christian Zen is to be Christian and not simply Zen, it 


must be somehow Christocentric and somehow built on the Scriptures. . . . the starting 


'°5 Carolyn Stahl, Opening to God: Guided Imagery Meditation on Scripture (Nashville: The 
Upper Room, 1977), 22. 


106 William Johnston, Christian Zen, 3rd ed. (New York: Fordham University Press, 1997), 30. 
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point will be the Scriptures, which should be read or heard or experienced in liturgy. This 
is the indispensable groundwork without which no Christian meditation can exist.)77 

Roberson, on the other hand, communicated, “[m]editation involves the use of a 
particular image or verse from the Biblical text to focus our hearts and minds on the 
presence of God in our midst. Through meditation, we allow the time and space to let 
God consume our thoughts until God’s words are our words.”!°8 Roberson also 
professed, “[i]n order to tend the fire of his own soul, Jesus knew that he needed to pull 
apart from the crowds that followed him and the disciples who walked with him in order 
to spend time with his heavenly Father. . . . In the same way, as demands of school, jobs, 
family commitments, and ministry crowd in on our lives, we need to ‘withdraw’ from the 
clutter to find the Christ. Inward practices will give you the tools to tend your soul as 
you, too, seek still, quiet places to meet your heavenly Father.”!” 

To better help in understanding what was alluded to in the way of explaining 
Christian meditation, look at Phil. 4:8: “Finally, brethren, whatever things are true, 
whatever things are noble, whatever things are just, whatever things are pure, whatever 
things are lovely, whatever things are of good report, if there is any virtue and if there is 
anything praiseworthy--meditate on these things.” 0 The Apostle Paul stated the strong 


need for the people of the church to study and focus on the things that represent 


righteousness before God. 


17 Thid., 48-55. 
108 Roberson, “Meditation,” Soul Tending, 34. 
109 Thid., 31. 


10 Dhil. 4:8 (NKJV). 
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Elsewhere, Paul addressed Timothy in a similar way by stating, “Let no one 
despise your youth, but be an example to the believers in word, in conduct, in love, in 
spirit, in faith, in purity. Till I come, give attention to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. 
Do not neglect the gift that is in you, which was given to you by prophecy with the laying 
on of the hands of the eldership. Meditate on these things; give yourself entirely to them, 
that your progress may be evident to all.”''' That passage showed that meditation for 
Christians should be a continual study and focus on God and Jesus Christ. 

Elmer L. Towns, in his book called Biblical Meditations for Spiritual 
Breakthrough, stated that “Christian Meditation is not about what methods you use, nor is 
it about what position you assume, nor is it about what you chant, or how you focus. 
Christian meditation is about God, it is meditation that will change your life because you 


focus on God, and when you experience God, and it is God who changes you.”!” 


Fasting 


Bill Bright, in the Special Section of John Maxwell’s Partners In Prayer, 
communicated, “Combining fasting with prayer can result in a spiritual atomic bomb that 


pulls down spiritual strongholds and releases the power of God in your life and the life of 


your church, its pastor, its leaders, and its members.”!? 


11 1Tim. 4:12-15 (NKJV). 


'!2 Filmer L. Towns, Biblical Meditation for Spiritual Breakthrough: 10 Biblical Ways to Meditate 
and Draw Closer to the Lord (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 1998), page 2 of Introduction. 


"3 Bright, Partners In Prayer, 125. 
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Roberson shared the definition of fasting as, “abstaining from food accompanied 
by prayer and meditation.”''4 Stephen Harrod Buhner in The Fasting Path: The Way to 
Spiritual, Physical, and Emotional Enlightenment imparts that, “[o]ne way to revitalize 
the self is to fast. And although this is sometimes used as a way to try and escape the 
body, it is also a means for truly coming to inhabit the body, to experience its sacredness 
and the particular soul essence that it possesses, to find not only holiness but also 
wholeness.”'"° 

The idea of fasting while not new; has taken place more so in the religious arena 
than in the secular. The Bible shared many instances where individuals or groups fast. 
Most of them dealt with people wanting to evoke a specific response in a situation. Most, 
if not all, would have a primarily spiritual reason and target a given result, whether it was 
for purposes of mourning, guidance, strength, faith, patience, endurance, breakthrough, 
direction, victory over bondage, or some other. Fasting was a discipline that required 
challenging themselves on how much they can do without in a given period of time. In 
the researcher’s experience, it helped individuals gain control over their worldly desires. 

Buhner suggested, “[a]cts such as fasting, . . . open the self to direct experience of 
the sacred, to knowledge of the work that is here for the individual soul to do, and to 
understanding of just what and who each of us is in this lifetime.”’'° Franklin Hall stated 
in his book called The Fasting Prayer that there are three rewards that come from fasting 


and praying. He lifted these rewards from Isaiah 58. In reiterating verses eight and nine, 


114 Roberson, “Meditation,” Soul T ending, 57. 


Be Stephen Harrod Buhner, The Fasting Path: The Way to Spiritual, Physical, and Emotional 
Enlightenment (New York: Penguin Group, 2003), 15-16. 


16 Buhner, The Fasting Path, 18. 
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he stated the three rewards as: (1) Health springing forward speedily; (2) The glory of the 
Lord becoming your reward; and (3) Your calling and the Lord answering; your crying 
and the Lord’s presence being acknowledged.""’ 

The researcher shared the following quote in order to stress the importance of 
fasting as a spiritual discipline for overcoming life’s trials and tribulations. It emphasized 
three things: First, the strength, health, and control that can be gained by exercising this 
discipline throughout one’s spiritual formation. Two, it dealt with the breaking of 
bondage which is necessary to the spiritual formation process and which provides the 
freedom necessary to avoid struggle. Three, it spoke to the project in the fact that it can 
help to spiritually form both individuals and the congregation for the growth of the 
church. 

Jentezen Franklin, in Fasting, stated; “Whether done corporately or individually, 
fasting is a personal, private discipline. It is a sacrifice born out of expectancy. That is not 
to imply that fasting is a manipulative tool to get something from God, but a ‘reasonable 
service’ (Rom. 12:1) that God rewards openly.”!18 He pointed out that: (1) fasting will 
break poverty in your life (Joel 2:15-16); (2) health and healing will follow fasting (Gen. 
41:39-45; 1 Kings 3:10-13; Dan. 6:1-4; Isaiah 58:8); (3) fasting will also overcome 
sexual addictions and demonic powers (Matt. 17:21; Judg. Chapters 


19-20); and (4) God will also benefit your children (Joel 2:28; 2 Chron. 33:1-13).1!? 


"7 Franklin Hall, The Fasting Prayer (Phoenix: Franklin Hall, 1967), 19. Scripture taken from 
Book of Isaiah 58:8-9, King James Version. 


18 Jentezen Franklin, Fasting (Lake Mary, FL: Charisma House. A Strang Company, 2011), 87- 
96. All Scripture quotations for this chapter eight of Franklin’s work are referenced from the New King 
James Version with exception to passages from the books of Job and Joel which are referenced from the 
King James Version. 


19 Thid. 
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The points of agreement for Hall and Franklin were rewards from God and 
healing. However, Franklin deferred from Hall by adding a fourth reward centering on 
physical needs as compared to spiritual. Together they make up an inclusive picture of 
the glory and presence of God coming upon the one who was fasting, along with personal 
changes as a result of one’s sacrifice and prayer. The individual or congregation will have 
received rewards that cover the spiritual formation requirements of that person or group. 

Buhner stated, in The Fasting Path, “fasting is often stripped of its spiritual 
origins. Intentional fasting, historically, has usually occurred out of spiritual necessity. 
Spiritual fasting was often initiated or was necessary because of a stagnation in personal 
life.”'”° Americans indulged to the point of consuming one another in their abuses of 
pleasure, greed, and worldly abundance. Those that are part of the underbelly of this type 
of society consume each other to survive. This type of consumerism, especially in a 
capitalist society, forced people to seek gain in whatever areas they can; what they care 
about was what could be possessed. In circumstances like these, many already 
comprehend the need to fast from the abuses of substance that people deal with daily. 
Thompson stated, “When what we consume is consuming us, and what we possess is 
possessing us, the only way back to health and balance is to refrain from using those 
things that have control over us. ‘To give up anything that comes between ourselves and 
God’ is the core dynamic of self-denial.”'”! 

Fasting was a method by which people regroup themselves, choosing to forego, 
for a while, the things that keep them from God. Abstaining from that which kept a 


2° Buhner, The Fasting Path, 21. 


Ms Thompson, Soul Feast, 83: Citation quoted in W.R. Inge, Goodness and Truth (London: 


Mowbray, 1958), 76-77. 
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person’s thoughts and focus on items or pursuits that keep them bound and addicted. 
Thompson believed, ““We need disciplines of abstinence because we have come to relate 
to food, drink, sex, money, recognition, and many other things in life not as lovely gifts 
to be enjoyed in moderation and gratitude, but as objects of consumption to fill emotional 
voids.” F asting allowed one to abstain to the point of regaining control over previous 
life choices and addictions (bondage), and provides the necessary space for communion 
with God through prayer to overcome it 

Roberson suggested, “[f]asting can also be the abstention from things that occupy 
time that would be better spent focused on our relationship with Christ, such as watching 
television, surfing the Net, or engaging in the latest gossip. . . . The object of the fast is to 
free time and energy generally spent focusing on our worldly needs to focus our time and 
our energy on our spiritual needs through practices like prayer, meditation and 
contemplation, or reading the Bible.”’” 

Fasting was a great disciplinary tool for purifying people of the things that clutter 
their lives as a result of the choices they have previously made. The act of fasting, or 
abstinence, from the things that keep people bound in life becomes a freeing agent which 
allows the individual more control over that which they are abstaining from. Adding 
prayer to fasting frees the individual to commune with God and to gain the spiritual 
strength necessary to gather themselves as he or she reconnects with God and master his 
or her choices. 


Directing focus toward God helped to prepare individuals for fasting and the 


temptations one faces during a fast. Prayer and communion with God provided the 


122 Thid. 
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necessary faith that makes the journey easier. That helped one reconnect with one’s 
spiritual side and one’s Godly purpose in life, thereby filled the void that was previously 
filled by consumerism. 

Although there were other reasons for fasting, the purification of the body helped 
to free the mind, spirit, and soul. The researcher believed that individual spiritual 
formation that came from fasting would impact the congregation for the purpose of 
growing the church. The more spiritually disciplined and spiritually focused the members 
of the congregation were, the better the chance of increased spiritual formation for the 
congregation leading to church growth. 

In the finalizing of the section on fasting, the researcher will again quote 
Thompson, who recognized the necessity for fasting: ‘““What I do to excess reveals my 
inordinate desires, my, compulsions, the attachments that have control over me. They are 
precisely the areas of my life that need the freeing lordship of Christ rather than my own 
abysmally ineffective efforts at control. Fasting is not primarily a discipline through 
which I gain greater control over my life, but one through which God gains access to 
redirect and heal me in body, mind, and spirit . . . If the purpose of your fast is spiritual, 


your inner attitudes will be of greater significance than your physical reactions.” !~* 


Bible Study 


For persons interested in a relationship with God, the Creator of the heavens and 
the earth, the message of the Bible is where one started to seek God by way of a 


relationship with Christ. The way to a relationship with both is by studying and living 


'24 Thompson, Soul Feast, 84. 
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according to the Bible. The Bible is accepted as the Word of God by many and its 
wisdom is derived by means of study and meditation on the Scriptures for revelation of 
God’s will for the people. Study of Scripture helped to recognize God’s presence in 
people’s lives and helps to realize the spirit within by which people are to live. This 
transformed a worldly temporal being to a spiritually focused eternal being through a 
journey of understanding which requires faith, simply (confidence in God through Christ 
to lead one’s life). 

Maxwell conveyed, “[w]hen the people in a church are continually studying and 
learning Scripture, they begin to change. As they realize that the Bible is eternal, relevant, 


»125 The act of studying Scripture 


and full of vitality, their lives take on new meaning. 
begins with Moses and the Ten Commandments. Most can identify the Ten 
Commandments that God wrote upon tablets for Moses and the Hebrew people as the 
Law. That law was cultivated into other written compilations and was expanded upon, to 
become known as the Pentateuch (The first five books of the Bible) and the Torah (The 
Jewish Book of the Law). After various translations of the Old Testament into different 
languages, and the addition of the New Testament, the canonization of the Bible, it was 
now available in many different versions. 

In the Gospel of Matthew, Jesus was particularly concerned about whether people 
were reading the Scripture of that day: “Jesus said to them, ‘Have you never read 
in the Scriptures: The stone that the builders rejected has become the cornerstone; this 
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was the Lord’s doing, and it is amazing in our eyes If people chose to live a life in 


relationship with God and Jesus Christ, and if Jesus is concerned about the reading of the 


125 Maxwell, Partners In Prayer, 97. 


126 Matt. 21:42. 
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Scripture, then it must be important for those moving in this direction to be familiar with 
the contents of the Bible as it was understood as God’s Word, Jesus’ message, and a 
Godly-inspired writing by men of faith. 

Thompson talked about studying the Bible in terms of spiritual reading: 

Spiritual reading is a meditative approach to the written word. 

It requires unhurried time and an open heart. If the purpose of our 

reading is to be addressed by God, we will need to practice 

attentive listening and a willingness to respond to what we hear. 

Many kinds of literature can be read in this manner . . . But the 

primary focus of spiritual reading for Christians has always been 

Scripture, with good reason. The purpose for which Scriptures are 

written—presenting hearers with God’s Word—and the purpose of 

spiritual reading—allowing ourselves to be addressed by God’s 

Word—are completely consonant. They are as suited to each other 

as a hand and glove... Perhaps when we meditate with such... 

we become aware that our task is not so much to master the text of 

Scripture as to be mastered by the Source of that text.'?’ 
In order for a person to truly be transformed by Scripture, he or she must deeply embrace 
the meaning of what they have read, to the point of changing his or her mind about the 
subject being studied or increasing his or her faith on the matter. 

Whether Bible study, spiritual reading, or studying scripture at home or church, 
individually or collectively; Based on the researcher’s experience, there will be impact 
upon the one studying and some level of spiritual formation will occur. This will 


eventually show itself in the larger group setting (congregation), and will affect the 


growth of the church. 


9 Thompson, Soul Feast, 21-22. 
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Humility 


Approaching the subject of humility as a spiritual discipline brought the 
researcher to the thought that a humble person was easier to work with. Bernard, Abbot 
of Clairvaux, in The Steps of Humility, revealed that “[h]umility is that thorough self- 
examination which makes a man contemptible in his own sight.”!”8 Frank Pakenham, in 
the book Humility, communicated that “Humility may be, I believe it is, a gateway to 
charity, and for that matter, faith.”!?? Humility, too, is a Godly characteristic that should 
be shared as an expression of one’s spirituality and faith so others can see the likeness of 
Jesus Christ and the Grace of God in the Christian. Elmer reiterated, “Humility, however, 
isn’t temporary; it isn’t training for the next level; it isn’t a means to some higher end. 
Humility is a lifestyle, not isolated incidents. It is an attitude toward God, ourselves, and 
others that permeates our thoughts and deeds.”!°° 
Peterson stated it in another way; 

Humility recedes as leadership advances. It is a subtle thing and 
usually takes a few years to accomplish, but without ‘protection’ — 
without that piton hammered into the rock face—the role of leader 
almost inevitably replaces the role of follower. Instead of 
continuing as followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, we become 
bosses on behalf of the Lord Jesus Christ. Sometimes we are very 


good bosses, looking out for the welfare of our employees; other 
times, barely disguised pious bullies.'*! 


8 Bemard, Abbot of Clairvaux, The Steps of Humility (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1950), 125. Translated, with introduction and notes, as a study of his epistemology by George Bosworth 
Burch. 

2° Frank Pakenham, Humility (Great Britian: Fontana Books, 1969), 13. 


130 Elmer, Cross Cultural Servanthood, 32. 


131 Dawn and Peterson, The Unnecessary Pastor, 15. 
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Pakenham divulged “[t]here is hardly a passage, indeed, in the Gospel story which 
does not throw some light, directly or indirectly, on humility as divinely interpreted.”"? 2 
Dawn, in discussing the divine and human nature of Jesus Christ, summed it up for us by 
saying, “Only in the utter humility of his whole nature could he actually die for us.”!*? 
What better expression of humility than to die so others can live. Dawn does a wonderful 
job of helping one realize that humility is a form of death, not death for sin, but death to 
self which helps to overcome sin and is necessary for spiritual growth and development. 

Pakenham stated, “[t]here is some fresh light once again on the relationship 
between service and humility. Both parties are joined closer together by the act of humble 
service. Service is to be reciprocal but he who serves does not wait for the response 
before offering his service.” '** Bernard disclosed, “[flor if you examine yourself 
inwardly by the light of truth and without dissimulation, and judge yourself without 
flattery; no doubt you will be humbled in your own eyes.”!*> 

Many have to work very hard to enter a state of being humble, reseating their 
pride with lowliness. Teaching humbleness as a discipline helps to emphasize its 
importance in relation to the will of God for humanity, as people sought to be like Christ. 
The main theme that flowed from the quotations above is that of lowliness. Each author 
highlighted for the reader various aspects or characteristics of humility. From their 


statements, the researcher determined that humility is very important to spiritual 


formation, individual or community. More specifically; Pakenham stated it as the 


'3? Pakenham, Humility, 59. 
133 Dawn and Peterson, The Unnecessary Pastor, 141. 
134 Dakenham, Humility, 62. 


'35 Bernard, Steps of Humility, 51. 
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gateway to charity and faith, whereas, Elmer stated that is not training for the next level, 
but is a lifestyle. 

The researcher agreed with Pakenham pertaining to humility having the ability to 
move a person to a different place along the lines of spiritual formation. Although the 
researcher stood in opposition to Elmer’s thinking on that subject, he does believe Elmer 
was accurate on the point of being a lifestyle. Roberson established the notion that 
humility may sometimes takes a back seat when a person moves into leadership. For 
some, Roberson may be correct, but authority does not necessarily mean the loss of 
humility. The researcher believes it depends on the person. 

The researcher accepts the notion and agrees with them as espoused by two 
authors, Dawn in her statement speaks of sacrificial humility in that the Lord Jesus Christ 
died for the sins of humanity and Bernard discusses the notion of self reflection and 
personal judgment bringing humility. The researcher discovered that to grow a church, 
humility should have been inherent in leadership, even more so than with followers. 
Leaders are those who are in position over others that can easily lead to abuse of power 
allowed by those who would follow them. Peterson’s comment about humility receding 
to leadership in ministry was a prime example of what the researcher was saying. 

The pastor, minister, or shepherd of a congregation could manipulate, or wrongly 
influence, those in the congregation, if the leader had no sense of humility. Based on the 
researcher experiential observations, some churches would potentially not grow if the 
leaders were perceived as not being humble enough to properly guide the congregants. 
That made it important to spiritual formation from the perspective of the pastor and the 


members. 
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The discipline of humility is important to spiritual formation of the individual 
going through a transformation which effects the congregation’s spiritual formation. 
Based on the researcher’s experience, humility at the group level improved 
congregational relations. Congregational cohesiveness helped to move them toward the 
place of being on one accord. Once they were on one accord in one place with their focus 
on God, Jesus, and journey; there was great potential for the Holy Spirit to come upon the 
group and the word of God potentially evangelized to the outer community resulted in 


church growth. 


Service 


AS service pertaining to spiritual formation and growth, members gave of 
themselves in service to the Lord to grow the church. As a spiritual discipline, the idea of 
serving became an intricate part of one’s faith. Serving others required the humility 
discussed in the previous section. Elmer shared, “Serving is the ability to relate to people 
in such a way that their dignity as human beings is affirmed and they are more 


»13° There are people who serve as a result of 


empowered to live God-glorifying lives. 
their nature. It comes to them naturally. Many others must learn the ways of servitude. 
The Bible provided a multitude of Scripture that will direct the believer’s path to serving 
God and neighbor. When the Word of God was not engaged to the point of gaining the 


understanding necessary to be transformed in this way, it is essential for Christian 


education to be the means for changing those who are self-serving. 


Be Elmer, Cross Cultural Servanthood, 146. 
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It is crucial that Christian disciples grow in the discipline of service in order for 
their maturity in Christ and enhance the body of Christ, and grow the church community. 
Biblically speaking, Christ himself was the epitome of service, assisting those who 
sought help from outside of themselves. Dunnam recapped “[i]t is clear as we read the 
New Testament that serving is the most distinctive quality of Jesus’ style of ministry.”'*” 
Christians who struggle with serving should partake of some training in the form of Bible 
study or formal training in the spiritual discipline of service. This type of training 
provided the basis for bettering one’s self for doing ministry in the name of Jesus Christ. 
Service is a necessary discipline for the individual. It allowed one to become effective in 
ministry and live as a part of the Body of Christ. In order for church members, lay people, 
and ministers to do ministry they have to be versed in the act of serving. The following is 
a statement made by Herrington, Bonem, and Furr on the subject of leadership and risk: 

Faithful leaders, by definition, exhibit a deep spiritual vitality in 

their relationship to God. Their discipleship consistently shapes 

every aspect of their lives, including their relationships. 

Consequently their relational vitality is also high . . . Even in large 

congregations, transformational pastors have deep relationships 

with a number of people, thus providing a model for others to 

follow. The value of Service and the practice of servanthood are 

fostered by everything these leaders say and do.'*® 
With the emphasis being placed on transformational leaders making a difference by 
serving and practicing servanthood, it would seem the writers agree with the importance 
of the discipline of service to the life of a congregation, but particularly those pastors who 


were thoroughly equipped and prepared to be of service for the transformation of the 


group or body of Christ. 


37 Dunnam, Spiritual Disciplines, 100. 


He Herrington, Bonem, and Furr, Leading Congregational Change, 97. 
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James I. McCord and T.H.L. Parker, in Service In Christ, disclosed that “[t]he 
great characteristic of all Christian service . . . is that while it is certainly fulfilled under 
the constraint of the love of Christ it is a service commanded by Him and laid by Him as 
a task upon every baptized member of His Body. . . . Christian service is commanded of 
us. It is to be referred back to the Lordship of Christ and is to be understood as the pure 
service rendered to the Lord by those who are His servants.” °° They further disclosed, 
that “[w]e would misunderstand this servant-existence of Christ’s followers if we did not 
see that their servitude in the Lord is the mode of their freedom, and their service of the 
Lord is in the movement of their love, the true freedom and true love into which they 
have been redeemed.” '*° 

In bringing closure to this section of the research, as well as that chapter, the 
researcher chose to quote Dunnam who stated, “[w]e discipline ourselves in serving, 
deliberately acting as servants, because we are servants of Christ. Thus our choosing to 
serve elicits no false price. In a disciplined way we choose and choose and decide and 
decide to serve here or there, this person or that person, now or tomorrow, until we take 
the form of a servant and our lives become spontaneous expressions of the cross style.”'*! 

The researcher used this state of the art in ministry project to include pertinent 
authors who addressed the spiritual disciplines for potential impact on congregants with 
spiritual formation for church growth. The writer endeavored to use the voices of the 


larger community to address those spiritual disciplines chosen for the project. The 


'3° James I. McCord and T.HLL. Parker, Service In Christ (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1966), 1. 


40 McCord and Parker, Service In Christ, 2. 


41 Dunnam, Spiritual Disciplines, 102. 


researcher sought to discuss the key areas of the project that would help to bring 


understanding to anyone reading this chapter. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION AND REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


The Problem 


Light of the Community Christian Church is an urban church plant located in 
Dayton, Ohio, established in January 2005. It began with four members; the pastor, his 
wife, and their two children. In the first years formation the church grew to 
approximately twenty-five in attendance, but the second year attendance declined. During 
the third year, the cycle repeated itself and attendance did not grow. The few people 
remaining, including the researcher and the co-pastor, were not reaching out to the 
community or evangelizing the Gospel in order to attract others to the church. The 


researcher believed the problem was a lack of spiritual formation. 


Foundations for a Solution to the Problem 


The problems and solutions to why one church was growing and another was 
stagnant or failing has been addressed by many who believe they had the correct answer 
to church planting success. However, the Bible offered many reasons why churches 
failed. It provided for the reader solutions to correcting the problems of congregational 
growth around their relationship to and their worship of God. The worship situation, 


according to the prophet in the book of Ezra, was on its way to getting better for the 
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Israelites. Their captivity in Babylon, under King Nebuchadnezzar, was changing as a 
result of the conquered Babylon by the Kings of Persia. They existed in a deteriorated 
worship situation under the rule of the Babylonian king, and an opportunity to get back to 
worshipping the God of their fathers presented itself under Persian rule. The Persian 
rulers allowed them to fix or correct the discrepancies that kept the congregation from 
being successful at worshipping their God. The opportunity was rebuilding God’s temple 
in Jerusalem. 

In the following Old Testament scripture, Ezra alluded to the issues the Israelites 
were dealing with pertaining to worship while in captivity. He stated: “For we were 
slaves. Yet our God did not forsake us in our bondage; but He extended mercy to us in 
the sight of the kings of Persia, to revive us, to repair the house of our God, to rebuild its 
ruins, and to give us a wall in Judah and Jerusalem.”! Knowing what troubles brought the 
congregation to its state of not growing helped to envision the proper solution. Luke, the 
author of the New Testament Gospel of the same name, the author of the Book of Acts, 
offered the solution to the problem of a lack of spiritual formation for an individual and/ 
or community environment that was not growing. He stated, “When the day of Pentecost 
had fully come, they were all with one accord in one place. And suddenly there came a 
sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled the whole house where they 
were sitting.”” In the New Testament scripture, the result of intentional work in the area 
of formation resulted in the people coming together in their individual and community 


spiritual development and growth. 


' Ezra 9:9 (NKJV). 


? Acts 2:1-2 (NKJV). 
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Biblical 


Bible Experience: Addressing the Problems and Solution 


Lack of Central Worship: Improper Worship 


Many of God’s houses have been in ruins and were in need of repair. A place of 
worship, once alive as a manifestation of the Holy Spirit, has lost the ability to attract and 
keep worshippers. It should be productive in its recruitment of others into the Holy 
family because it has been a central means of gathering in order to give praise unto God. 
Johanna W. H. Van Wijk-Bos, in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, asserted: “The place that 
more than any symbolized God’s presence within the city was the center of worship of 
ancient Israel—the temple.” For the exiled Israelites, there was no house for the people 
to gather for worship in which God could dwell. Van Wijk-Bos stated: 


Besides its symbolic importance, the temple functioned also as the 
center of worship. We do not know exactly how and where the 
remnant of the community worshipped after the Babylonian 
conquest. For prayer and religious recital, a sanctuary or temple is 
not absolutely required. But it is certain that the worship as it had 
been organized and conducted at the preexilic temple had come to 
an end, at least temporarily. Before the Babylonian Exile, worship 
had centered around sacrifice, both animal sacrifice and grain 
offering. With temple and alter gone, sacrificial worship could not 
be conducted. The loss of organized worship as they had known it 
was a profound one for the community, and it was of the utmost 
importance to restore the place where worship could be 
reorganized.* 


3 Johanna W. H., Van Wijk-Bos, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther (Louisville: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 1998). 8. 


‘ Tbid., 19-20. 
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When worship does not take place, the community may find itself in the same 
predicament as the generations of the children of Israel that Ezra faced. They were 
captive and in a state of limited or no worship because there was no central place of 
worship where the community could gather to give homage to God. The temple had been 
destroyed and was in need of being repaired. 

Throughout the Bible the children of God found themselves captive because they 
improperly worshiped or rejected worshipping God altogether. This, too, was not unlike 
many people today. Even within today’s worship environment, many are not properly 
worshipping and praising God; there are those who choose not to worship the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or to worship at all. Ezra 9:9 alluded to this same behavior 
existing among the children of Israel during the days of returning from Babylon, and the 
scripture pointed to feelings of lack of protection because the wall encircling Judah and 
Jerusalem was destroyed. It would appear that the captives believed the rebuilding of the 
temple would return them to God’s favor and, likewise, rebuilding the wall would 
represent regaining Gods protection over them. 

Peter Ross Bedford addressed the two views of the people who were both 
interested in getting back to worship in the destroyed temple of Jerusalem. One group he 
called “eschatologists” and the other “theocratists”.> These two conflicting groups were 
also noted in Paul D. Hanson’s book The Dawn of Apocalyptic as the “hierocratic party” 


for the theocratists, and “visionaries” for the eschatolo gists.° Both groups were remnants 


> Peter Ross Bedford, Temple Restoration in Early Achemenid Judah (Brill: Leiden; Boston; Kéln, 
2001), 16. The terms Theocratists and Eschatologists are borrowed from O. Pléger’s work Theocracy and 
Eschatology. 


6 Paul D. Hanson, The Dawn of Apocalyptic: The Historical and Sociological Roots of Jewish 
Apocalyptic Eschatology, Revised ed. (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979), 32-208. 
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of the Israelites after the Babylonians conquered and destroyed the city of Jerusalem. The 
eschatologists were the group of descendants of those taken into captivity by King 
Nebuchadnezzar and the theocratists were descendants of those who scattered and 
returned to live in the rubble of Judah and Jerusalem. Although both groups were 
interested in rebuilding the temple for worship, Bedford stated: 


The competing group termed ‘theocratists’, eschewed 
eschatological expectation, at least with regard to the restoration of 
the indigenous monarchy. For the theocratists, who understood the 
repatriates as constituting a cultic community, there was no place 
for, nor indeed need for, the monarchy in a community governed 
by priests. No new kingdom was awaited. Indeed, how could it be 
expected when they saw their own community as the fulfillment of 
the divine plan?’ 


Both groups were determined to get back to worship. However, they did not have 
a unified ideology on how best to do so. The eschatologists’ way of thinking lent to the 
monarchy of Judah coming together again with God as sovereign ruler over the kingdom. 
As for the theocratists’ view of what was to be, Peter Bedford stated: 

The theocratist were thus content to collaborate with the Persians 

and supported the political status quo since they believed that the 

current political order had been instituted by Yahweh, as evidenced 

by the Achaemenid Persians’ supposed benevolence toward the 

Jerusalem cult of Yahweh (Ezra 1, 7). Thus for the theocratists the 

Jerusalem temple did not symbolize the restitution of the state of 

Judah, but rather it functioned solely as the cultic centre for the 

worship of Yahweh.* 

Regardless of their ideology, the point that needed emphasis was their being 


divided. Both groups, Bedford and Pléger agreed were conquered by outside forces and 


over time became divided in their way of living, thinking, and worship. Although 


’ Bedford, T emple Restoration, 16. 


8 Ibid., 17. 
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characterized by their ideologies in the representation of their separateness, both had the 
eventual return to central worship as a focus, which spawned the necessity for the temple 
to be reconstructed. The fact that their previous generations were together and 
worshipped as the chosen of God showed a once unified people destroyed by those of the 


world around them. 


Lack of Freedom: Improper Praise 


The children of Israel returned from exile in Babylon and according to Ezra “were 
slaves;”’ who had been exiled from the rest of the people. One primary development that 
should have been seen in any church is growth. It should have derived from the 
manifestation of works from the church or congregation. Modern communities have 
come to expect the body of believers to be a living organization and not simply a central 
worship center. Worshippers have become slaves to doing what their communities 
wished instead of being effective at getting their communities to the house of God. 

The Israelites, as they struggled to unbind themselves and gain their freedom 
throughout the Old Testament, found themselves lacking praise due to their bondage to 
sin. Like many when things got difficult, they fell away from giving God the glory. They 
forgot about God’s goodness, grace, and mercy. They only thought of themselves and 
what they were going through. When the returning captives began to join the remnant of 
those left in Judah after the Babylonian capture, and when their thoughts and actions led 
them to the desire of properly praising God, they determined and corrected the problems 


that caused their demise and bondage. 


° Ezra 9:9 (NKJV). 
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Michael W. Duggan in, The Covenant Renewal In Ezra-Nehemiah (Neh 7:72b- 
10:40): An Exegetical, Literary, and Theological Study, suggests “The penitential 
discipline (fasting), attire (sackcloth and earth), and actions (confession, reading, and 
prostration . . .) provide the setting for the subsequent introduction of the proselytes as 
“all who separate themselves from the peoples of the lands to the law of God” (10:29).”"° 
They took the action of purifying the community, as they turned from those ways which 
kept them from properly praising God in the first place. In trying to strengthen their 
position for the worship and praise of God, they cast off the foreign women in their midst 
along with the other identified problem areas. It was an action that was taken by the 
Israelites in their steps to appease and satisfy God in their return to the point of 
obedience. 

Duggan, in his discussion of a three part structure of the covenant-renewal, 
suggests: “However, the third assembly differs from the previous two, inasmuch as it 
does not conclude with mention of the people’s simple compliance with the exhortation. 
Rather, this gathering on the 20-4 day culminates uniquely in the people’s swearing an 
oath of commitment to observance of the Torah (10:1-40). The signing of the pledge and 
the oath of allegiance to the Torah constitute the climax of the covenant-renewal account 
and the defining moment for postexilic Israel.” Quoting Duggan helped to determine 
that even the Israelites came to understand that they were still bound as a result of their 
previous sin, therefore, it was necessary for them to recommit themselves to God through 


that action of purification. 


'° Michael W. Duggan, The Covenant Renewal In Ezra-Nehemiah (Neh 7:72b-10:40): An 
Exegetical, Literary, and Theological Study, (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature: 2001), 144. 


1 Thid., 75. 
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The researcher’s experience guided him to understand that many modern day 
churches failing to grow suffered from what David Jansen called a “weak internal social 
structure.” He spoke about the church community’s witch-craze anxiety, which in other 
words can be paralleled to figuring out what the problems are in the church, and 
attempting to fix them. He termed it “witch-craze” because of the severity of the act of 
removing foreign women from the midst of the repatriates (returning Israelites), as they 
focused on obeying God and purifying their community, while being led by Ezra. Janzen 
explained how and why the witch-hunt was necessary and what lead up to it: 


We have already seen the high level of anxiety present in the text 
of Ezra-Nehemiah and the Persian period temple assembly, the 
community’s desire for purification and separation in general, and 
we have found that these anxieties and desires appear to have 
stemmed from fears of social collapse due to weak internal social 
integration ... The community’s belief that foreigners and their 
influence were stealing the hearts of the members of the social 
body—weakening internal integration . . . There were foreign 
influences in Yehud, and members of the temple assembly itself 
lived among foreigners and would have presumably interacted with 
them on a daily basis. If some in the community believed that other 
members were turning away from their social obligations in order 
to follow other religions or sources of teaching and healing, 
neglecting their duties to their God and their temple and their 
parents and their teachers, it may well be that some members were 
doing precisely that.’ 


Although the witch-hunt mentality seemed drastic, the return to the proper praise 
of God was then and should always be important. Modern churches also needed to 
consider the problem areas of the church and work as diligently as did the repatriates in 
the purification of the church community. By removing the problem areas and 
strengthening the social structure, all could unite and stand in one accord in their proper 


worship and praise of God. 


2 David Janzen, Witch-hunts, Purity, and Social Boundaries: The Expulsion of the Foreign 
Women in Ezra 9-10 (New York: Sheffield Academic Press Ltd. 2002), 116. 
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Lack of Recognition: Improper Identity 


Like the captives in Babylon, the members of Light of the Community Christian 
Church did not believe that God had forsaken them in their bondage, and were looking 
for a permanent location where they could establish their identity in the Lord. The 
children of Israel had lost their identity. They got away from central worship and many 
stopped worshipping God in order to worship the idols of the leadership over them or 
worshipped the leadership themselves. 

Peter Ross Bedford mentioned the following about the importance of keeping an 
identity for the church, saying, “of doubtless concern to many Judean exiles was the 
maintenance of their identity.” He further talked about their community identity being 
defined by the exiled priesthood and founded on the Torah, in the absence of the previous 
leadership and governmental monarchy in Judah." In the absence of proper leadership, 
the church body should be able to maintain itself until a decision is made pertaining to 
new leadership, and even then as a unified group. 

Bedford raised a number of questions and issues that are prevalent for today’s 
church, including Light of the Community Christian Church. The following paragraph 
highlighted those questions and issues, which should be addressed in the search and 


maintenance of an identity: 


3 Bedford, Ti emple Restoration, 48. 


'4 Thid., 48. 
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Since the exiled Judeans, as well as some among those who had 
remained in Judah, had maintained the worship of Yahweh for 
almost seventy years (587-520) without the Jerusalem temple, the 
question of when the temple was to be rebuilt also arises. When 
was this temple needed? Political change had an impact not only 
on the role of former state institutions and the ideology that 
underpinned them but also on how Judean society was structured. 
It is within this new structuring that a role for the temple must be 
sought. A related issue here is the development of Judean identity 
in this new political context. How did Judeans view themselves as 
a social entity now that they were no longer a monarchial state? 
These questions are to be directed to the Judean community which 
undertook the rebuilding.'” 


As the questions Bedford raised were pretty straightforward, the specific issues 
spoken of were worship; political control, influence, and change; current church 
structure; new roles sought by the church and network affiliations; the development of 
identity; and how the church viewed itself in its vision and context. Those were the issues 


many churches were coping with in their struggles toward growth and development. 


Lack of Guidance: Improper Leadership 


According to Ezra, “in the sight of the Kings of Persia,”!° God extended mercies 
within the viewing range, or vision of then current leadership. As leader, the king was 
understood to be secure in his position as ruler of Persia, which geographically, according 
to Zondervan’s Pictorial Bible Dictionary covered one million square miles.’’ The people 
with self assured leadership were given allowances that otherwise might not have been 


offered by insecure leadership. All the kings from Cyrus to King Artaxerxes were secure 


'S Thid, 6-7. 
'© Ezra 9:9 (NKJV). 


'7 Merrill C. Tenny, Steven Barabas, and Peter DeVisser, eds., The Zondervan Pictoral Bible 
Dictionary (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1967), 638, s.v. Persia. 
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enough that they decreed Ezra to go to Jerusalem and Judah with what was needed for 
supplies and people, including the Levite priests. '8 These kings felt they were doing the 
right thing for those Israelites within their servitude by making allowance for central 
worship through rebuilding the temple of God in Jerusalem. 

Leadership in the church may have lacked the necessary spiritual development or 
spiritual concern that could have prepared the church for growth. The lack of focus on 
what was important for the local church (proper leadership) could have been a detriment 
to the development of the church. It would not have been able to move forward into a 
vision that drove and sustained the church through the growth process. The leadership of 
many churches or church plants—small, struggling, or non-growing—was not unlike 
King Nebuchadnezzar, who conquered the Israelites and caused their dispersion while 
taking many into captivity. After gaining control of the group he became distracted with 
his power and authority. He had no interest in the group’s spiritual welfare or worship of 
their God. His focus was on the worship of himself and his authority and power. 

Local church pastors, although many may not realize it, could have fallen into this 
same behavior if they were not focused on God or the vision and mission of the church. 
The things going on in their lives could sometimes be more important to them, which 
could hamper the growth and development of the church and congregation. The 
researcher’s own experience provided insight into the damage leadership could do toward 


individual, community, and church growth. 


'8 Bara 7:11-26. 
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Lack of Foresight: Improper Vision 


Sometimes church leadership having established a vision for the church may have 
found that it was not appropriate for the context in which they worship. King 
Nebuchadnezzar’s vision for the Israelites was not something they were interested in, but 
they were forced into it through captivity and the threat of death. Van Wijk-Bos advised, 
“Not only were the city and the temple devastated; this disaster had come upon the 
community, to its own understanding, as a PiiniahEnent from God. The community that 
did not live up to the vision of God had for it suffered the consequences.”!? On the other 
hand, Ezra stated that it was “in the sight of the kings of Persia, to revive us, to repair the 
house of our God, to rebuild its ruins, and to give us a wall in Judah and Jerusalem,””? 
which became the vision of the future kings of Persia for the people of Israel, after 
conquering Nebuchadnezzar. According to Ezra, the mercy given in the sight of Persia’s 
Kings showed leadership that drove people to a vision of unity and central worship of 
their God because they cared enough to focus on that task and make sure the resources 
were available to get it done. 

Having to reestablish or revamp the vision, mission, and values of a church were 
sometimes necessary when they became outdated or were not working to accomplish the 
ends that were sought. As mentioned earlier, either the people did not buy into them or 
they became outdated and needed to be reviewed, refitted, or reconstructed. Ezra, in 


verse 9:9, said, “to revive us, to repair the house of our God, to rebuild its ruins, and to 


9 Van Wijk-Bos, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 8. 


?° Ezra 9:9 (NKJV). 
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*I» which became the revamping of the peoples’ 


give us a wall in Judah and Jerusalem, 
vision. 

New leadership, having endured revelation and spiritual formation, could have 
experienced a change of heart for the people and their spiritual formation. That could 
have resulted in the vision, mission, and values for the growth of the church. 

Van Wijk-Bos indicated, “It is in a sense in the shadow of the city of Babylon and 
by the grace of Babylon that the city of God, the “house of God,” is reconstructed. It 
remains to be seen whether the vision of hope of a community coming into being as 


»22 The Persian Kings who at 


God’s community could be maintained under this umbrella. 
this point ruled Babylon became the new leadership that would be the driving force 
toward rebuilding. Had God not spiritually formed them, the vision of a rebuilt Temple 
may not have ever manifested. 

The new and proper leadership would then have to revive the congregation in 
order to set things into motion. They would have to restore to life the things that were 
important to their congregation in order to get them to take up a cause worth pursuing. 
The people’s spirit may have needed to be renewed for the tasks to be valid again. The 
spiritual formation of all involved should have provided the attitudinal changes necessary 
for the community’s development along with the church’s potential growth. In analyzing 
the scripture, to determine the order of events necessary to step into the new vision 


provided by the current or new leadership, there were other tasks that needed to take 


place before the vision of renewed worship, Ezra was appointed those tasks. 


71 Thid. 


2 Van Wijk-Bos, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 9. 
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Light of the Community Christian Church was in a state of non-growth. If a 
church, planted or not, was not developed beyond its current membership, repair would 
be necessary for growth. The objective was to restore the congregation’s worship and 
praise to a good or sound condition after it decayed or became damaged. The leadership 
could have worked toward mending the people’s faith and their belief in leadership 
abilities to guide them into a new vision or mission. Spiritual formation on the spiritual 
disciplines could provide a great starting point for helping the pastor’s faith and the faith 
of the members. The spiritual formation of the church community and the establishment 
of a new vision, mission, and purpose could result in outreach to others. Worship and 
praise may come as a result of the joy experienced by the individuals within the church 
community. 

The spiritual formation of leadership is important toward making decisions and 
good judgments about the congregation’s needs for spiritual growth. Ezra exemplified the 
above needed repairs when he said in 9:9 “to revive us, to repair the house of our God, to 
rebuild its ruins.”*” The repairs to the destroyed temple in Jerusalem also represented 
their need to have their own church edifice for central worship of their God, while they 
reestablished their identity as God’s chosen people. That meant repairing everything that 
was wrong so that central and proper worship could begin again. 

In order for the church to dismantle and reassemble that which was broken and 
not operational they may have needed to infuse new parts or replace old ones, which 
could be people or ideas and/or leadership and congregants that may have been blocking 
progress. Another pait of the objective could have been to restrengthen, reinforce, revise, 
reshape, and reorganize so they could build again. The spiritual formation of the leaders, 


3 Ezra 9:9 (NKJV). 
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the individual members, and the community would need to take first priority in 
dismantling old ideas and reassembling with new ones which strengthened the people in 
their purpose. 

For most, in realizing that something was broken, would have sought a way to fix 
the problem so that which was broken would again be used for its given purpose or value. 
David Janzen spoke to this same analogy, but used the language of witch-hunting. This 
language paralleled today’s way of thinking as it too represented the thinking within the 
church of Ezra’s time. The following was an excerpt from his book and more specifically 
the introduction to his writing: 

We may think of a witch-hunt as a type of social purifying since it 

attempts to heal the social body by means of removing or purifying 

from it one or a number of persons whose presence is thought to 

endanger its integrity. For the witch-hunt to take place, one 

individual or subgroup that was formally considered to be part of 

the community must be regarded as foreign and dangerous. The 

ideology employed in a witch-hunt must convince the participants 

that the witches are people who had only been masquerading as 

community members, and unless they are removed the community 

lies in danger. The purpose of a ritualized act of purification is to 

enforce the moral order of a society and thereby strengthen the 

social order. It will be triggered by anxiety within the society that 

the social order is collapsing.”* 

The act of correcting the problems of the church could have taken the form of purifying 
the environment and correcting any problems that exist. As Janzen addressed above, 
environmental purification could potentially take the form of a witch-hunt, and some who 


are not responsible may get hurt, however, the process of making correction for the 


purpose of starting over may need to take place. 


4 Janzen, Witch-hunt, 19-21. 
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If one did not make the corrections they may as well have not move forward to 
revamp the vision, mission, or values. Sometimes there were problematic people in the 
church and it was just a matter of being obedient to God’s will. God’s commandments 
espoused through Moses declared God as jealous and wanting no one to be adulterous by 
having other gods. In more recent times, those gods could have taken the form of money, 
cars, homes, clothing, leadership, power, and much more. As the people of Israel saw it 
was necessary to correct what was problematic for God in worship, the church of today 


would do well to do likewise. 


Lack of Belief: Improper Faith 


The Israelites needed to consider rebuilding, starting with what they currently 
had. The church had a remnant, a handful of people, who needed their faith restored so 
they could walk in a new vision. A church edifice of their own was a large step towards 
establishing their identity as a house of God, while simultaneously rebuilding for growth. 
Faith in God’s ability to recreate them in a new worship situation would be required for 
the endurance needed to rebuild. Ezra represented in the scripture the appointed 
leadership that was to get the job done. 

Leander E. Keck et al., The New Interpreter’s Bible: General Articles & 
Introduction; Commentary & Reflections For Each Book Of The Bible including The 


Apocryphal/ Deuterocanonical Books In Twelve Volumes, suggested: 
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Ezra’s prayer is also a mastery presentation of God’s grace. Ezra 

saw in his weak and dependent community a true sign of divine 

mercy. This grace was only for a brief moment, and it granted only 

a little sustenance, but God had not forsaken them. Even in their 

political servitude God had continued to love them. This remnant 

was a down payment on a greater salvation that was to come. The 

divine presence in the Temple was a tent peg one could hold on 

tos 

The Israelites had many reasons for believing which should have contributed to 
them having the faith necessary to move forward in being obedience to the will of God. 
First, they should have realized that it was only by the grace of God that they were free, 
released from captivity by the Persian Kings. Second, having the decree given to rebuild 
God’s temple in Jerusalem, added purpose and potential restoration for the Israelites. 
Third, God made sure as they returned to Judah, they had all the resources necessary to 
complete the task of rebuilding the temple. Fourth, they were being spiritually formed as 
individuals and a community for the growth of the body of believers and the glorification 
of God Almighty. These were just a few reasons for believing and having the faith that 
would allow them to be triumphant. 

The wall spoken of in Ezra 9:9 appeared to represent security for the children of 
Israel as they made plans to rebuild the temple. In their reassurance, they could have 
moved forward faithfully knowing that God was with them. A wall used for shelter and 
protection, a rampart raised for defensive purposes, signified that God would surround 
and protect them even after the work of rebuilding the temple was complete. 


Van Wijk-Bos, in her discussion on the king’s letters; relative to the work on the 


temple and the walls; conveyed, “As with the rebuilding of the altar and temple, we may 


517 eander E. Keck et al., The New Interpreter’s Bible: General Articles & Introduction; 
Commentary & Reflections For Each Book Of The Bible including The Apocryphal/ Deuterocanonical 
Books In Twelve Volumes, Volume III (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1999), 3:738. 
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discern practical as well as religious reasons for the restorations of the city. City walls 
served as a guarantee for the safety of the inhabitants. Walls kept unwanted folk out and 
the citizens inside safe, if all worked well. Repairing the city walls of Jerusalem in 
postexilic times was an obvious necessity.””° Modern day churches may have a need to 
move forward in that same security and faith in God, to centralize in worship and to grow 
their churches, while having faith in Christ to spiritually form them in their practice of 


various spiritual disciplines. 
Lack of Life: Improper Revival 


The potential for recovery of life for those who knew God may have began a need 
to consider ones current or past circumstances. The revisiting of those memories or 
events could have brought a potentially renewed mind, hope, or a better outcome for the 
future. The children of Israel, who were exiled in Babylon, according to God in Ezekiel 
37 (the vision of the valley of dry bones), were without life and needed to be revived 
(brought back to life). 

Thoralf Gilbrandt, and Gregory A. Lint The Complete Bible Library: The Old 
Testament Study Bible; Ezra-Job, in their discussion of God and the disciples’ 
faithfulness to one another commented the following: “His relationship with them had 
always been one of extending ‘covenantal favor’ to his people (Ps. 136), and he had done 
so once again. The new life is noted in this context, for it means the restoration in the 
land at Jerusalem after coming back from the dead out of Babylon (Ezek. 37). Ezra knew 


that the house of their God was central to the community, and his words show the 


6 Van Wink-Bos, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 29. 
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21 The researcher also determined that scripture alluded to 


concern which he had for it. 
the need for a spiritually formed leader to bring the words of God to people for their 
individual and collective spiritual formation. Ezekiel’s vision began his and their journey 
toward their revival, God’s will, and a rebuilt temple. 

Van Wijk-Bos stated that: “In the stories and documents, the speeches and lists of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, we may view the roots of much that is familiar to Christians in their 
community. It is essential to study the shape and formation of our roots so that we may 
understand ourselves better.””* Van Wijk-Bos also pointed out the need to realize that 
God was faithful to the Israelite people of the covenant community, she emphasized the 
following: “Moreover, we may find a message here of God’s faithfulness with the 
covenant community. .. . In that faithfulness we may find comfort and look to God’s 
ongoing presence in the midst of our own confusion and struggle for survival.”® The 
researcher, through Van Wijk-Bos, sought to bring emphasis to the formulation of roots 
and God’s commitment and faithfulness to his people in dealing with the subject of 
revival. 

As a part of the revival process, protection from God would have been important 
to the Israelites after having cried out to God to help them from their bondage. H. G. M. 
Williamson, David Hubbard, Glenn W. Barker, John D. W. Watts, and Ralph P. Martin, 
The Word Biblical Commentary: Ezra, Nehemiah, in a different viewpoint of whose 


protection the wall represented in Ezra 9:9 shared; “The positive role of the ‘kings of 


27 Gilbrandt Thoralf and Gregory A. Lint, The Complete Biblical Library: The Old Testament 
Study Bible: Ezra-Job. (Springfield, Missouri: The Complete Biblical Library, 2000), 9: 99. 


8 Van Wijk-Bos, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 3. 


9 Ibid. 
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Persia’ is also acknowledge, and it is probable that it is their protection which is viewed 
metaphorically in the new element which this verse introduces at the end, the ‘wall in 
Judah and Jerusalem.”*” 

Gilbrandt and Lint having discussed the metaphorical and physical realities of the 
wall in Ezra 9:9 stressed, “Although the ‘wall’ mentioned in Ezra 9:9 is a metaphorical 
reference, the physical realities that provided the figurative language were not far from 
Ezra’s mind.”*! It would appear that Ezra was considering God’s protection for the 
people spiritually, however, he had not altogether overlooked the physical security of the 
situation. He realized that the protection he needed would have to come from God and 
potentially through the Kings of Persia. Getting the wall erected in Jerusalem would have 
provided protection from both perspectives. Keck et al., asserted, “Furthermore, this wall 
is ‘in Judea and Jerusalem,’ not just around the city itself. This wall, therefore, stands 
metaphorically for the protection supplied by the Persians from the surrounding cities.”* 

Williamson et al. having commented on Ezra 9:10-12 declared, “After this 
summary of God’s present mercies to the restored community, Ezra turns straight to the 
particular unfaithfulness of the contemporary generation, thus highlighting by contrast 
the ingratitude which it represents.”°? It was necessary for God to prepare and spiritually 


form the leaders caring for the restoration of the people. Therefore, to guarantee the 


people’s protection it would have been necessary for the security and revival of the 


30H. G. M. Williamson et al., eds., Zhe Word Biblical Commentary: Ezra, Nehemiah (Waco, 
Texas: Word Books, 1985), 16: 136. 


3! Gilbrandt and Lint, The Old Testament Study Bible: Ezra-Job, 9:99 
? K eck et al., The Apocryphal/ Deuterocanonical Books In Twelve Volumes, 3:736. 


33 Williamson et al., eds., Ezra, Nehemiah, 16: 137. 
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community, for the people to avoid the sins which caused their exile. Gilbrandt and Lint 
in their discussion of what Ezra was thinking stated; “Ezra rejoiced to be able to note 
God’s great acts, but the reality of the rebellious, syncretistic tendencies of the nation 
once again rose up before him. But surely in his heart and mind, the kindness, mercy and 
love of God were still there.”** Van Wijk-Bos, regarding the exiled Israelites and worship 
also communicated the following: 


A perspective prevails in Ezra-Nehemiah that viewed the 
destruction of the past as a deserved punishment from God’s hand 
because of disobedience on the part of the people. . . . It was 
understood then in the restoration community to be of the utmost 
importance not to repeat the mistakes of the past, but to follow 
faithfully the regulations laid down for the people in the directives 
God gave them through Moses, especially in terms of proper 
worship, the most obviously neglected aspect of life in exile.*® 


It would have appeared that Ezra perceived God’s grace and mercy upon the people, but 
knew that it would not be enough, as he began to reiterate the law to them. 

Van Wijk-Bos, pertaining to the books of Moses as God’s directives to the chosen 
people, moved toward the need for revival and obedience in order to for them to be 


restored to life by God, she said: 


God is seen in these books especially as the Deity who had long 
ago provided directives for the life of the community through 
God’s servant Moses. These directives interpreted and applied to 
the new context, will provide the restored community with 
dependable guidelines for its life together and for its life with God. 
Whether experiment of the restoration will succeed will depend on 
following these guidelines.*° 


34 Gilbrandt and Lint, The Old Testament Study Bible: Ezra-Job, 9:99. 
35 Van Wijk-Bos, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 15. 


36 Thid. 
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Jacob Myers, in The Anchor Bible: Ezra Nehemiah, emphasized in commentary 
the following pertaining to Ezra’s concern about the obedience of the children of Israel, 
he shared; 

Part of Ezra’s concern arose from his feeling for the ‘holy race,’ 

that is, the purity of Israel as the people of Yahweh. The 

maintenance of the true relationship between Yahweh and his 

people could be achieved only through purity of race. Israel was a 

holy people, chosen by a holy God, the seed of Abraham. Israel 

had been set apart for Yahweh as his servant to be a light to the 

nations, which could not be done by watering down its faith 

through compromise, as was apparent from the experience not only 

of those who had remained in the land during the Exile, but also of 

many who chose to remain in Babylon.*” 

Van Wijk-Bos, maintained that her readers should “Remember that the conquest of 
Jerusalem, the Babylonian Exile, and its aftermath were understood by many to be a 
result of the community’s failure to live according to God’s will.”*® According to the 
above authors, the purification of the people and their activities would appear to have 
been important to their revival, survival, and growth (spiritual formation) as God’s 
people. 

Ezra, as the leader of God’s people, must have realized the need to not exclude 
himself from the sins of the people. Myers declared, “One of the remarkable 
characteristics of this prayer sermon is the shift from the first person singular, ‘I’ to the 


first person plural ‘We’. Ezra not only intercedes for the guilty community—a priestly 


function—but identifies himself with that community.”*? How would Ezra have found 


57 Jacob Myers, The Anchor Bible: Ezra - Nehemiah (Garden City, New York: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1965), 77-78. 


38 Van Wijk-Bos, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 52. 


*° Myers, The Anchor Bible, 78. 
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himself if the people determined that he placed himself above them, and did not include 
himself in their revival experience? 

Williamson et al. declared about Ezra 9:13-14 that, “The homiletic tone of the 
prayer is at its strongest here, Israel experienced a measure of God’s judgment in the 
exile, and the very fact that any were spared at all was solely due to his mercy. How can 
they have either the ingratitude or the presumption to risk the total annihilation that might 
follow a further flouting of the divine commands?” 

Myers placed emphasis on what he believed was the most important question of 
scripture pertaining to the prayer of Ezra and the decontamination of the community for 
the children of Israel: 

How can they in good conscience again ask for forgiveness in view 

of what has taken place in the past? The rhetorical question of Ezra 

is to the point! Yahweh did not then requite them to the extent their 

sins deserved. If their abominations continue, can they expect 

anything less than utter destruction? Can they hope for the good 

fortune of a remnant, such as they are now, who escaped the first 

destruction? Such conduct cannot be condoned; the guilty ones 

cannot abide in his presence. Thus, the whole prayer was directed 

toward the assembled members of the community in the hope that 

the guilty ones might take the necessary steps to rid themselves of 

contamination.”! 

Having shared the above quotations pertaining to Ezra’s concern for the children of 
Israel’s behavior after returning from exile, the researcher acknowledged that as a part of 
revival, there must have been a need for a purification process to bring real life to the 


group. A return to bondage, it would appear for Ezra, could be avoided by strict 


adherence to God’s laws. 


4° Williamson et al., eds., Ezra, Nehemiah, 16: 137. 
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In considering the fact that Ezra stated, "For we were slaves. Yet our God did not 
forsake us in our bondage; but He extended mercy to us in the sight of the kings of 
Persia, to revive us, to repair the house of our God, to rebuild its ruins, and to give us a 
wall in Judah and Jerusalem.”** The researcher sought to lift from the text the part which 
stated “to revive us,” which speaks to God’s wanting to revive the Israelites in their 
return to rebuild the temple in Jerusalem. 

Before going further it was important for the researcher to share the meaning of 
the word revive as it was provided in Greek and Hebrew texts. The words were similar in 
meaning in both languages. For Greek society it meant “to recover life (literally or 
figuratively) be alive again, revive”*’. In the Hebrew language it was defined as “‘to live; 
causatively to revive alive, save life.”** 

According to the Theological Wordbook of the Old Testament, the term was 
defined similarly as; “live, have life, remain alive, sustain life, live prosperously, live 
forever. Also be quickened, revive from sickness, discouragement, or even death.”*” 
Three of the derivatives cited were worth noting and meant; living, living thing, and 


preservation of life.*° Laird, Archer, and Waltke stated, “As a verb this root appears in 


” Ezra 9:9, (NKJV). 


* Strong's Greek Dictionary, Power BibleCD v3.9 [2003.01.17], (Bronson, MI: Phil Linder, 
Online Publishing, Inc., 1999-2003). Greek Lexicon #326 for the word Revive: anaxaw, anaxoa, an-ad- 
zah’-o. 


“4 Strong’s Hebrew Dictionary, Power BibleCD v3.9 [2003.01.17], (Bronson, MI: Phil Linder, 
Online Publishing, Inc., 1999-2003). Hebrew Lexicon #02425 for the word Revive: yyx chayay, Khaw- 
yaw’. 

‘’ Laird R. Harris, Gleason, L. Archer, Jr. and Bruce K. Waltke, Theological Wordbook of the Old 
Testament (Chicago: Moody Press, 1980). 1:644. Hebrew term (haya). 


46 Archer Harris and Waltke, Theological Wordbook , 644a (hay) living, 644c (hayya) living thing, 
644h (mihya) preservation of life. 
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three stems in Hebrew. The Qal conveys the basic meaning “‘to live or have life” whereas 
the two derived stems overlap in their meaning of “giving or restoring lifes” 

The New Interpreters Dictionary of the Bible suggested that “Life is the 
fundamental gift shared between God and creation. Life is not an inherent quality 
possessed independently by us; it is a gift, first given in creation and then again in 
redemption. Hebrew vocabulary for life describes something that is not inanimate or 
dead. It refers to a person’s temporal existence at a minimum, but more, it is applied to 
the duration of a person’s experience under God, as in the sentence, ‘They lived good 
lives’. Another term used to describe this animating dimension of lie is spirit. On 
occasion life can be referred to as ‘flesh.’ Flesh simply reminds us that life is lived within 
creation and its limits. It is physical—even perishable. The New Testament vocabulary 
for life includes zoé, psyché, and bios.”*® 

Volume four of the New Interpreters Dictionary explained rebirth and renewal as 
“the life-giving activity of God in effecting a transforming new birth and/or renewal for 
persons and the created order. In the OT God renews strength and life, the NT includes 
the concepts ‘renewal of all things’ and ‘rebirth’, as well as ‘new birth’ and ‘born 
anew’. 


These definitions were similar enough in meaning that the researcher took from 


them the representation of being brought back to life, so that one might live again from a 


47 Thid., 644. 


“8 Katharine Doob Sakenfeld et al., eds., The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible: I-Ma 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2008), 3:655-658. Hebrew word (basar) and Greek word (khayyim) meaning 
life, Hebrew word (ruakh) meaning spirit. 


° Katharine Doob Sakenfeld et al., eds., The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible: Me-R 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2009), 4:741. Hebrew term (Khadhash) rebirth, (khalah) renewal, (anagennao) 
bom anew, and (rebirth). 
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previous state of non-life (death). After reviewing the Ezra text mentioned above and the 
Greek and Hebrew definitions, the researcher was reminded of the vision of the valley of 
dry bones shared in the Bible by Ezekiel in Chapter 37 vv.1-14. Ezekiel was commanded 
by God to prophecy to the Israelites God’s word in order to give them life again, revive 
them. In Ezekiel’s vision, God depicted a dead people restored to life with intentions of 
bringing them back to their own soil, Judah and Jerusalem. 

The researcher observed from the text that God did not just restore the sinews, 
flesh, and skin upon the bones, but it was necessary to breathe life into them. The 
researcher mentioned that because it represented for him the spiritual formation of each 
individual and the community. The breath of life was spoken of eight times, which 
showed its importance in being revived. God’s word and its pronouncement was what 
added the breath of life to the bodies in the vision. Another observation from the text was 
that the bodies once intact, had no life physically, until they were spiritually formed by 
the word of God and the breath of life. Based on the scripture, the word of God 
prophesied over the people and the breath gave new life to them. The text also mentioned 
that God’s spirit poured out upon the people caused them to live. 

After analyzing the Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones, what came to 
mind was the problem of being dead or not alive to God, to the point of God deeming it 
necessary to speak life into the bones of a people not yet spiritually formed. Ezra 9:9d 
helped the researcher to understand that a part of the problem was a lack of life in God’s 
people, which could be stated as, based on researcher experience and observation, 
applying to members of his and other churches. The researcher believed that spiritual 


formation of church members and the congregation may potentially grow the church. 
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That formation may have needed to begin with God’s prophesied word over the people 


and the spiritual disciplines necessary to bring spiritual maturity, understanding, and life. 


Lack of Adjustment: Improper Repair 


Van Wijk-Bos, in her analysis of scripture pertaining to Ezra’s prayer, avowed 
that “This prayer is not so much about then as it is about now. It is now that the 
community is in “utter shame” and slavery (v. 7). Bluntly the prayer states: “For we were 
slaves” (v. 9). In the midst of this pitiful situation God has granted a lifeline, with the 
restoration of temple and city, for a “remnant” (vv. 8-9).”~° 

Van Wijk-Bos also declared, “The goal of the workers is to strengthen or repair 
the walls of the city, so it may once more become a city to live in and a worthy symbol of 
God’s presence.”°*! Having extended a lifeline in a time of dismay for the children of 
Israel, God provided the task of rebuilding the temple and its walls so that they would 
have a land of their own for which they could worship God in order to begin repairing the 
community. 

Duggan in, The Covenant Renewal In Ezra-Nehemiah, suggested: “The narrative 
of the covenant renewal constitutes the climax of Ezra-Nehemiah because it represents 
the defining moment for the postexilic community.”°” Duggan, in regard to repairing, 


spoke about the Israelite community and maintained that: “The objective that unites the 


efforts of Ezra and Nehemiah is the defining of the community by separating the people 


°° Van Wijk-Bos, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 43. 
*! Thid., 62. 


>? Duggan, The Covenant Renewal In Ezra-Nehemiah, 67. 
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from outsiders.”°? Myers asserted, “Intermarriage with ‘the peoples of the lands’ was 
fraught with dire consequences for the struggling community . . . “4 

As asecond step after providing a goal in establishing a place of worship, God 
sought to reestablish a relationship with a community that was truly dedicated to being 
faithful and obedient. Therefore, as was stated by Duggan and Myers, there was a 
necessity for purifying the community which presented itself in the form of separation of 
foreign women from their midst. Duggan, in further discussion of the narratives dealing 
with the two prophets and their similarities, acknowledged the following: 

The narrative portrays them working in tandem. At the beginning 

of their missions in Jerusalem, each one must confront the foreign 

nemesis: in his marriage reform, Ezra expels the foreign wives and 

children; in reconstructing the city walls, Nehemiah counteracts 

the hostile threats of outsiders. In turn, the reconstruction of the 

walls becomes a symbol of the redefinition of the community. 

Nehemiah must complete the walls before Ezra can initiate the 

people into full community life as defined by the Torah.°° 
Keck et al., acknowledged in their commentary, “Those who call for repentance dare not 
stand apart from the people they accuse. Ezra had not married a foreign woman, but in his 
confession prayer he identified himself as a participant in the community’s guilt.”°° Ezra 
sought to reestablish definition for the community, as the children of God, as he reiterated 
the law, but what good would the leader be if he/ she could not lead by example. Surely 


the people would not hear and obey if the leadership were not as they would impose on 


the people. 


 Thid., 66. 
4 Jacob M. Myers, The Anchor Bible: Ezra - Nehemiah,77. 
°° Duggan, The Covenant Renewal In Ezra-Nehemiah, 66. 


°° Keck et al., The Apocryphal/ Deuterocanonical Books In Twelve Volumes, 3: 738. 
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For the Israelites of Ezra’s day and for the members of the church today, their 
inability to have made adjustments in the repair of the house of God, led to the notion of 
improper repair. Ezra stated that God gave them mercy “to repair the house of our 
God”.°’ The Bible shared that God prepares his people, as in the Ezekiel’s vision. God 
prepared Ezekiel in order that he would prepare the Israelites. In a like fashion, God also 
prepared the remnant by giving them mercy, spiritually forming them, giving them life, 
helping them along their journey, and more. 

The purpose as espoused in Ezra 9:9e was to repair God’s house. Although the 
verse dealt specifically with the repair of the house of God, at a glance one might have 
thought it to mean the physical edifice only. However, the underlying current would flow 
towards God’s continual spiritual formation and preparation of the people so they would 
have the ability to repair God’s house. Therefore, as in the previous section, the thought 
followed from the need to revive the people first, in order for them to be ready and able 
to repair. 

Strong’s Greek Dictionary defined repair in a way that means “to complete 
thoroughly, i.e. repair (literally or figuratively) or adjust, fit, frame, mend, (make) 
perfect(-ly join together), prepare, restore.”°® Strong’s Hebrew Dictionary had it meaning 


“to be new; causatively, to rebuild, renew, repair.”>° In the Theological Wordbook of 


°7 Ezra 9:9e, (NKJV). 


°8 Strong’s Greek Dictionary, Power BibleCD v3.9, Greek Lexicon #2675 for the word Repair: 
katartizw katartizo, kat-ar-tid'-zo. 


oe Strong’s Hebrew Dictionary, Power BibleCD v3.9, Hebrew Lexicon #02318 for the word 
Repair: vdx chadash, khaw-dash’. 


ie 


the Old Testament the Hebrew meaning was “renew, repair. (asv and rsv also restore.) 


There was a derivative of the word which meant new, new thing, fresh.°! That expression 
was: “. . .used in the sense of “repair” or “rebuild.” Those definitions agreed that there 
was intentional correction to that which was to be repaired, but they differed in the since 
that the Greek meaning stressed adjustment and the Hebrew emphasized repair as making 
it new again. Both definitions when combined were sufficient for the researcher’s use. 

Making adjustments to make new again fell right in line with the preparation and 
spiritual formation the people were receiving from God. In order for the people to make 
those adjustments to make the house of God new again, Ezekiel and the Israelites 
themselves had to go through some repair. God had to repair Ezekiel by changing his 
thinking and his understanding of God’s will. He had to be formed spiritually to God’s 
vision and repaired from previous thoughts or ways in order for God to use him in the 
task of restoring the people. He had to be told to prophecy the word of God, meaning 
either he was not doing it or not doing it properly. Once he was repaired, the repair of the 
people, individually and collectively, had to take place. 

By way of Ezekiel and Ezra, God repaired and spiritually formed the Israelites to 
do God’s will by fulfilling the vision of a restored temple. Even the events coincide with 
the need to first revive, repair, and rebuild his people spiritually before moving them to 
task on the temple. Had Ezekiel, Ezra, and eventually Nehemiah, not been repaired, 
spiritually formed, and prepared by God, they would not have had the ability to make 


adjustments to do the same for the children of God. If that had been the case, then the 


®  aird, Archer, and Waltke, Theological Wordbook, 1: 613. Hebrew word (hadash) renew, repair. 
*! Thid., 613a (hadash) new, new thing, fresh. 


® Thid., 613. 
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Israelites’ abilities to make adjustments may not have manifested. Then the will of God 
for temple repair may not have ever come to fruition through the Israelites. 

It was important for the researcher in drawing those parallels to note that some of 
God’s people who were not growing, even in churches like Light of the Community 
Christian Church, did not have the ability to make adjustments or to make themselves 
new through God and Christ. Therefore, they would potentially not have the ability to 
make repairs to the house of God. Spiritual formation of the congregants of those 
churches by means of Christian Education on the various spiritual disciplines like prayer, 
meditation, fasting, Bible study, humility, and service would have had the potential 


impact of helping each individual, the congregation, and the church to grow. 
Lack of Construction: Improper Rebuild 


Duggan, in the discussion of community addressed a purpose of God for the 
people of God, when he admitted that “Building the temple affords the occasion for 
defining the community; . . .’°? Van Wijk-Bos, in the researcher’ s opinion, alluded to 
spiritual formation, discipline, and the rebuilding of the community, in relation to the 
resources necessary for it when he declared that a different set of resources are needed for 


the people to become God’s community: 


Duggan, The Covenant Renewal In Ezra-Nehemiah, 64. 
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We are constantly reminded that the subject of concern has 
changed from reconstructing an edifice to reshaping the 
community. To build “the house of God,” both authority and funds 
from the ruling power were crucial; to build the community that 
worships in this house, different resources are necessary. It 
becomes essential to emphasize the way of life that identifies this 
community as the people Israel, the people who live in covenant 
with God.” 


Duggan made reference to some of the unifying features of Ezra and Nehemiah, which 
brought to the researcher’s mind the fact that spiritual disciplines were being adhered to. 
Those features were as follows: 


Some of the features common to the portrayal of both figures are: 
(1) personal sponsorship by Artaxerxes attested to in a letter, (2) 
official status within the Persian administration, (3) “the good hand 
of God was upon [him]”, (4) utterance of a penitential prayer on 
behalf of the people, (5) devotional practices of “weeping” and 
“mouming”, (6) a decision made about a military escort for the 
journey to Jerusalem, (7) a three-day hiatus after arriving in 
Jerusalem before undertaking activity there, (8) formal 
presentation of the letters of recommendation from the king, and 
(9) confrontation with priest(s) concerning mixed marriages.” 


Van Wijk-Bos supported spiritual disciplines in this manner, “Ezra’s orientation is 
toward God rather than to secular authority. Before leaving the encampment at the river 
Ahava, he proclaims a fast. It is God, rather than the King, to whom Ezra and his 
companions turn for protection.” 

Van Wijk-Bos also affirmed, “The general goal of any fast was the same—to 


draw near to God and to draw God’s attention. Fasting is naturally accompanied by 


prayer .. .”°’ She contended, “In this manner the text anticipates the central place of the 


4 Van Wijk-Bos, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 38. 
°° Duggan, The Covenant Renewal In Ezra-Nehemiah, 64. 
6 Van Wijk-Bos, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther 39. 


§7 Thid., 3. 
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Torah, a theme that will predominate in the rebuilding of the community once the city 
walls are repaired (Neh. 8-10); at the time the focus on the Torah will also cause a 
sensitivity to shortcomings and a mood of repentance (Neh. 8:9 and 9:32-36).”” 

The idea of rebuilding brought rise to the thought of reconstruction. For the 
Israelites, it became a reality when God provided the means for the temple to be rebuilt in 
Jerusalem. God seemingly intended the people of Israel to spend time engaged in the 
process of rebuilding and reconstructing the temple. God moved the kings of Persia to 
decree the rebuild and to provide the human, material, and financial resources to 
accomplish the task. The researcher understood there to be a spiritual construction of the 
people and a community rebuild that took place before the actual temple reconstruction 
manifested. 

Strong’s Greek Dictionary defined the Greek equivalent to the word rebuild as “to 
be a house builder, i.e. construct or (figuratively) confirm:--(be in) build(-er, -ing, up), 
edify, embolden.”” Strong’s Hebrew Dictionary remained relatively close in meaning as 
it defined the same word as “to build (literally and figuratively):--(begin to) build(-er), 
obtain children, make, repair, set (up).”’’ In the 7; heological Wordbook of the Old 


Testament, the definition was “build, rebuild. (ASV and RSV usually identical, but 


‘rebuild’ in the RSV is sometimes used where ASV uses ‘build,’ e.g. Ezk 36:36).””" 


8 Thid., 52. 


® Strong’s Greek Dictionary, Power BibleCD v3.9, Greek Lexicon #3618 for the word Rebuild: 
oikodomew, oikodomeo, oy-kod-om-eh’-o, same as #3619 (oikodome). 


us Strong’s Hebrew Dictionary, Power BibleCD v3.9, Hebrew Lexicon #01124 for the word 
Rebuild: and b@na’ (Aramaic), ben-aw’, (Aramaic) or bnah (Aramaic) (ben-aw’); corresponding to 1129; 
to build:--build, make. See Hebrew 01129 (banah), baw-naw’, a primitive root. 


7 Laird R. Harris, Gleason L. Archer, Jr., and Bruce K. Waltke, The Ti heological Word book of the 
Old Testament, vol. I (Chicago: Moody Press, 1980), 1:255 Hebrew term (bana) build, rebuild. 
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Derivatives worth noting are: structure, building, pattern, and plan.” It also illustrated “. . 
. construction refers to houses, cities, towers, altars, etc. and idiomatically to bring about 
increase in offspring (Gen 16:2).”” 

The Theological Wordbook: Vol. II also informed us of the similarity of the 
meaning “build.”’* The derivative meant a building, may have been borrowed from 
Aramaic pronunciation.”° Another definition from The New Interpreters Dictionary 
explained, “The root of the Hebrew verb is related to bny. It occurs in all Semitic 
languages except for Ethiopic. Its basic meaning is “to build” with derived meanings such 
as “to rebuild,” “to fortify,” and “to establish.” Nouns derived from this root include 
building, structure, and construction, pattern.””° 

Those definitions covered the territory of meaning that developed one’s thinking 
along the lines of putting together an edifice. However, what stands out for the researcher 
was the fact that the definitions also listed a figurative meaning. They met at the point of 
figuratively confirming and to build figuratively, the meanings seemly moved from the 
physicality of rebuilding to the mental or spiritual properties of the term. Describing the 


act of potentially building up and individual or a community of people, like the Israelites 


returning from Babylon. 


? Harris, Archer, and Waltke, The Theological Word book, 1:255a (biny4) structure, building 
255b, (binan) structure, 255c (mibneh) structure, and 255d (tabnit) pattern, plan. A list of Hebrew 
derivative terms. 


® Tbid., 255 


™ Harris, Archer, and Waltke, The Theological Word Book of the Old Testament (Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1980), 2:2633a. Hebrew term (binyan) a building. 


” Ibid. 2633. 
”© Sakenfeld et al., eds., The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible: A-C (Nashville: Abingdon 


Press, 2006), 1:507. Hebrew term (banah) build, Greek term (oikodomes) build, (binyah) building, 
(banyan) structure, (mivneh) structuring, and (tavnith) construction, pattern. 
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In the text, Ezra 9:9 “to revive us, to repair the house of our God, to rebuild its 


7 it appeared that Ezra in his prayer 


ruins, and to give us a wall in Judah and Jerusalem, 
addressed what he believed God intentioned for the people. In having made this 
statement, he obviously believed that God’s desire was to bring formation to the people 
by first bringing spiritually formed leaders before them (Ezekiel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
others); then using that leadership to bring formation to each individual, thereby forming 
the community of Israelites once again. 

It would seem that God through Ezra and Nehemiah established goals of temple 
restoration and covenant renewal, after first using Ezekiel to prepare through spiritual 
formation those in captivity, for the return journey home. The valley of the dry bones 
vision set the stage for God’s intentions: The spiritual revival of a dead people, the need 
to make a physical challenge of temple restoration a journey of faith, the practice of the 
law as prescribe by Ezra which was provided by God through Moses, the purification of 
the community for renewal of the covenant with God, the restoration of the temple as a 
central place of worship, and the building of the wall as physical representation of God’s 
protection of the community. 

The various phases of the evident plan of reconstruction that God had for the 
Israelites, to rebuild the temple and to be spiritually rebuilt, was layered according to the 
tasks that were laid before the leaders and the people themselves. It took time and 
tribulation to accomplish God’s will and there were obstacles and outside interference 
hindering their efforts at bringing formation to a devastated people and community, who 
needed spiritual reconstruction and a place to worship their God. Keck et al. asserted, 


“Four specific benefits give concreteness to this divine love mediated through the Persian 


™ Bara 9:9, (NKJV). 
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kings: relief in bondage, erection of the Temple, restoration of the ruined city, and a wall 
of protection in Judah and Jerusalem.””® 

In respect to churches of the twenty-first century, there may have potentially been 
a good number of Christian people and church congregations grappling with the same 
issues the Israelites had. Those potential communities or churches like Light of the 
Community Christian Church may have been able to share in the experience of the 
Israelites that returned from captivity. A similar journey toward the growth of the church 
today (rebuilding the temple) could have potentially brought spiritual formation to its 
members (rebuilding the people). Christian Education in the spiritual disciplines (proper 


construction), being similar to the Law of Moses given by Ezra of that day, could have 


potentially provided the foundation toward individual and community growth. 
Awaiting the Day: Anticipating God’s Promises 


Foss, in a discussion about church growth, mission, and buying into vision; in 
regard to anticipation of what God can do, mentioned “Then wait and watch with 
expectation. Expect that God will be at work to “make a better deal” than you could have 
imagined.””” Foss also revealed that “The first chapter of Acts transforms waiting from a 
passive, frustrating experience into an active spiritual exercise of expectation. As leaders 


in ministry we are called to spiritual depth . . . and that begins in waiting.”*” 


8 Keck et al., The Apocryphal/ Deuterocanonical Books In Twelve Volumes, 3: 736. 
” Foss, From Members to Disciples, 7. 


8° Thid., 3. 
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Foss, in chapter two of his book entitled ““The Power of Passion—Acts 2,” dealing 
with the subject of “The Right Time and Place,” said the following: 

Because of the promise of the Savior that they would receive the 

gift from God of the Holy Spirit, their waiting had been 

transformed into anticipation. Now that anticipation would be 

fulfilled. This great gift would push the church from a small group 

of individuals who had privatized the message of the resurrection 

into a dynamic movement of believers whose faith became very 

public indeed!!! 

In order to correct the issues of improper worship, praise, identity, leadership, 
vision, and faith, all of the congregates had to pray to God for direction and spiritual 
formation for coming together as a community of one mind (in one accord), awaiting the 
day that God sent the promise of the Holy Spirit.” 

In recalling Jesus’ final instructions, the promise of God to be baptized in the 
Holy Spirit would come soon. His followers were to wait for a particular opportunity. 
Patience, anticipation of the promise, and supernatural power, were all mentioned as 
rewards of waiting for that unspecified day in the future. Jesus apparently felt they were 
not ready to receive the Holy Spirit when he breathed on them in the upper room, having 
stated, “Receive the Holy Spirit.”®? 

Jesus felt it was necessary to instruct them to await the day of its arrival. And in 
awaiting its arrival, something was to take place in the waiting, as it was stated that much 
would be attained after the promise would arrive on that awaited day. The day that the 


Holy Spirit would arrive was an important day although that day was not known, and 


their waiting in the city of God was just as important, while their anticipation itself was to 


81 Thid., 12. 
82 Acts 1:4-8. 


83 John 20:22. 
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bring results while they waited. Many of the churches of today have been in a place of 
waiting. They may need to be brought to a place of anticipation for the promises of God 
before any needed change could potentially take place, as exemplified by Christ, in his 


commanding the disciples to await the day of God’s promise. 
Working While Waiting: Preparation, Harvest, and Celebration 


Foss, in talking about purpose and ministry models, stated: “In the face of these 


realities, it becomes clear that a Spirit-led renewal of the ministry of our churches will 


begin with productive waiting.”** 


C.K. Barrett in, The International Critical Commentary on the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments: A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on The Acts of the Apostles, 
said: 


Chapter 1 contains a number of hints that the work of Jesus 
will not be complete, and his followers will not be fully prepared 
for the work entrusted to them, until a notable activity of the Holy 
Spirit has taken place: see 1.5.8, the expectant, preparatory 
atmosphere of 1.14, and the appointment of a replacement for 
Judas (1.15-26). The chapter of preparation is both dramatically 
and theologically effective; the reader’s attention is directed to the 
new chapter and to the fundamental importance of the Spirit.*° 


Foss, in the Introduction of chapter one of his book, entitled “The Power of Waiting— 


Acts 1,” made clear that: 


84 Foss, From Members To Disciples, 5. 


85 C.K. Barrett, The International Critical Commentary on the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments: A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on The Acts of the Apostles, edited by. J. A. 
Emerton, C. E. B. Cranfield, and G.N. Stanton. (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1994), 108. 
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Before the Holy Spirit would be sent, these leaders had to grow 
confident in their convictions. First, the Savior would convince 
them of his resurrection and the truth of the kingdom of God, and 
then they would meet together, sharing what they had seen and 
heard. This process built within each person a commitment 
galvanized, a sense of urgency emerged. (Surely this is a part of 
the question in verse 6.) As their urgency grew, the community 
experienced the power of obedience and prayer. Waiting is not a 
passive behavior for Christian leaders!*° 


Darrell L. Bock in his book; Baker Exegetical Commentary on the New 


Testament: Acts, explained that, “The first major section of Acts covers activity in 


Jerusalem. The first scene is about replacing Judas. The leadership is reconfigured as the 


Twelve. These leaders represent the base of the faithful remnant nation (1:12-26). 
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Keck et al. declared in their commentary, “The significance of twelve apostles is elevated 


in Acts because Luke’s Jesus had placed the prospect of Israel’s restoration in the hands 


of his apostolic successors. In this sense the restoration of the Apostolate to Twelve 


symbolizes (and is a necessary condition of) Israel’s restoration. 
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Foss imparted, “Prayer transforms our waiting into an active exercise of faith. 


Prayer is not the last thing disciples do—it is the first thing we do. Prayer opens our 


waiting to the power of God at work within and among us.”®? Bock divulged, “In this 


scene we see the church responding to Jesus’ command to wait for the Holy Spirit in 


Jerusalem. The disciples are not idle as they wait. They pray and are unifie 


d 9°90 


86 Foss, From Members to Discipleship, 3. 


87 Darrell L. Bock, Baker Exegetical commentary on the New Testament: ACTS. (Grand Rapids: 


Baker Academics, 2007), 72. 


88 Keck et al., Commentary & Reflections For Each Book Of The Bible including The Apocryphal/ 


Deuterocanonical Books In Twelve Volumes, 10: 48. 


8° Foss, From Members to Disciples, 8. 


” Bock, ACTS, 74. 
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Foss, in conversing about the infrastructure which he feels is necessary, offered the 
following statement to share how important it was to the community: 


Out of this praying, sharing, learning time of waiting will emerge 
the next steps. The surprise in Acts 1 is that the first activity of this 
gathered community of faith was to put the infrastructure in place 
by the election of a twelfth disciple. The organization of the 
community would serve the witness of the community. The twelfth 
disciple was necessary in order for the witness of the first church to 
have biblical integrity. The new people of God would reflect God’s 
actions in forming the first people of God.””! 


Joseph A. Fitzmyer, in The Anchor Bible: Acts of the Apostles: A New Translation 
with Introduction and Commentary, mentioned; “These Galilean men and women thus 
assembled make up the nucleus of the early Jerusalem community, the growth of which 


Luke will studiously depict. . . . The characteristics of their communal life were devotion 


to prayer and unanimity.” 


Bock, clarified for the reader the event that followed the descent of the Holy spirit 
and Peter’s preached sermon: “A short scene follows with the group members engaged in 


9993 


worship, instruction, and fellowship as they work to be a community (2:42-47).””” Dawn 


and Peterson suggested, “The three-step process of waiting/yearning, festival/celebration, 
and proclamation/sending gives structure to our Christian lives and congregational 
years.” 


Gary C. Newton, in Growing Toward Spiritual Maturity: Biblical Essentials, 


noted “It is logical to assume that the church, as Christ’s body, would have the authority 


*! Foss, From Members to Discipleship, 8. 


® Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Anchor Bible: Acts of the Apostles: A New Translation with 
Introduction and Commentary. (New York: Doubleday, 1998), 212. 


Bock ACTS. 72: 


°4 Dawn and Peterson, The Unnecessary Pastor, 147. 
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to make disciples. The church, then, is key to fulfilling the Great Commission and 
helping believers grow toward spiritual maturity.””° Fitzmyer, in having continued his 
conversation about the primitive congregation in Jerusalem, asserted: 


Luke’s picture of the early Jerusalem Christian community paints 
its communal prayer and harmony. The Eleven, Mary, Jesus’ 
brothers, and the Galilean women gather together to manifest their 
dedication to the departed Lord, who has not abandoned them, but 
assured them of the coming Spirit and their testimonial role. 
Though they are bereft of the Jesus that they had known, they find 
union together and engage in communal prayer to their God.” 


Bock gave insight into the obedience of the church, as he summarized the 
commentary section dealing with “The Early Church in Jerusalem,” and community life 
which was praying and waiting on God to replace Judas with another twelfth disciple, in 
closure he stated the following: 


In sum, Acts 1:12-26 covers the obedience of the church as its 
members wait in Jerusalem for the Spirit. There Peter moves to 
replace Judas and bring the number of apostles to twelve. The 
community is unified, praying and seeing what to do through 
Scripture. Here is a picture of active community life, one of several 
such snapshots in 1:12-6:7. Peter is leading the congregation, and 
the choice is left to prayer and the Lord. Everything about the 
community’s actions suggests that this is a community walking 
with God. The community understands Judas’s death to be a 
judgment from God and part of the divine plan. Peter leads by 
pointing the community to Scripture, and the community shares in 
the deliberations, appealing to God to select one who has the heart 
for the ministry. With the Twelve restored, the table is set for the 
coming of the Spirit.”?” 


°° Newton, Gary C., Growing Toward Spiritual Maturity: Biblical Essentials (Wheaton: Crossway 
Books, 2004), 32. 


© Fitzmyer, Acts of the Apostles, 212-213. 


7 Bock, ACTS, 90. 
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Keck et al., stated, “The group’s return to its full complement heralds the 
apostles’ inspired roles as agents to God’s plan to restore the ‘twelve tribes of Israel.’”””* 
Fitzmyer, also having discussed the disciples and their devotion to prayer, according to 
Acts 1:14, elaborated; “Persistent prayer is often the setting for major events in Lucan 
writings. Here the community’s prayer of expectation (of the coming baptism with the 
Spirit) parallels that of Jesus before his baptism in Luke 3:21.”” 

If non-growing churches were awaiting the day of celebration for the harvest they 
anticipated, then it would be one thing to have awaited the harvest, and another to have 
prepared for the harvest. The former denoted a period of time in which the opportunity 
would come but doing nothing to prepare for its arrival. The latter represented the 
preparation and work put into waiting for the arrival of the harvest. Too many churches 
were doing the former, by merely waiting without working. The results were almost 
always going to provide little harvest. But if work was taking place in the form of 
preparing for the celebration of the harvest, then it should have been a great celebration. 
With the work that would go into development, it should have brought a great harvest. 

The work that went into preparation for the harvest and the celebration associated 
with it must have also taken the form of spiritual and mental preparation. In asking and 
answering the following question, the attempt was to better explain that statement. What 


did one-hundred and twenty people do in a room or house together for ten days? They 


communicated with each other about the things they had in common; Jesus, God, and 


*8 Keck et al., Commentary & Reflections For Each Book Of The Bible including The Apocryphal/ 
Deuterocanonical, 10: 48. 


» Fitzmyer, Acts of the Apostles, 215. 
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their journeys. They meditated on and witnessed about the things of God through Jesus. 
They testified to what both had done for them. 

What could have contributed to many churches problems were that the church 
should have been working while waiting (actively waiting) on the promises of God. They 
could have been working toward their formation, spiritually (praying, believing, 
repenting, seeking, meditating), mentally (Bible study, learning, having faith, growing in 
humility), and physically (fasting, eating, communicating, serving one another, praising), 
and witnessing and testifying to others the miracles of God through Jesus Christ. This 
would have seemed proper preparation for a spiritual harvest and its celebration. 

How peculiar was it that the day being awaited, and the arrival of the Holy Spirit 
coincided with the Jewish holiday called Pentecost, the Jewish Feast of Weeks’ 
variously called the Feast of Harvest, or the Day of First-Fruits, which fell on the fiftieth 
day after the Feast of Passover? Many realized the work involved while waiting for 
results, but were not willing to put in the time for the delayed outcome. The church today 
was not different in many respects; it wanted growth to manifest itself right away. 
However, the waiting mentioned in scripture and the work which went into the 
celebration that came at the end of it brought everyone together in a way that glorified 


God. The Holy Spirit was given as promised. The idea was to wait on God to move. 


100 K aharine Doob Sakenfeld et al., eds., The New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible: Me-R 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2009), 4:438. Pentecost: Grk. (pentécosté). Both Lev 23:15-16 (Holiness 
Code) and Deut 16:9-10 say that one should count seven complete weeks from an event occurring in the 
first month around the time of Passover and Unleavened B read (the waving of the sheaf in Lev 23:15; 
putting the sickle to the standing grain in Deut 16:9), with the next or fiftieth day being the date of the 
festival. 
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United in Faith: For God, Jesus, and Journey 


Everyone was in celebration and experienced the Holy Spirit; they communicated 
in new ways that expressed God which others heard and understood. That excited the 
crowd that was gathered outside of the walls of the upper room. They were.concerned 
about what they were hearing inside. That was a perfect opportunity for God to reach the 
many people that gathered for the Jewish tradition of celebrating the harvest. The church 
manifested through the supernatural power of the Holy Spirit. 

Prior to the descent of the Holy Spirit, the disciples of Jesus Christ found 
themselves in a unique position. They bonded together while actively waiting on God to 
move. They were spiritually formed by God through Jesus Christ through the spiritual 
disciplines, of prayer, fasting, meditation, bible study, humility, and service. 

Ralph W. Harris, Stanley M. Horton, and Gayle Garrity Seaver, in The Complete 
Bible Library: The New Testament Study Bible; Acts maintained, “The 120 were still in 
one accord in one place. The Bible does not name the place, but most believe it was the 
Upper Room.”'”! The researcher noted that the disciples after having been empowered by 
the Holy Spirit communicated the word of God as they witnessed Christ and brought in 
others. A single entity, they became a single force of people seeing, thinking, discussing, 
professing, acting, and moving in God. Unified in that way, God used them to advance 
the kingdom on Earth. They were no longer separated by their viewpoints, ideas, 


processes or circumstances. They were in agreement on the commonality of God, Jesus, 


ms Ralph W. Harris, Stanley M. Horton, and Gayle Garrity Seaver, The Complete Bible Library: 
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and journey. They were reconciled unto God while evangelizing and exercising the Great 
Commission. '° 

Their act of working while waiting together could be described as a necessary 
ritualized act in order for growth to take place in the manifestation of the church. David 
Janzen desired to distinguish between rituals and ritualized acts as he attempted to show 
the decision for the divorcing of foreign women in Ezra 9-10, was the latter. He turned to 
an anthropologist named Mary Douglas to get his best definition and description of a 
ritualized act, spoken of in terms of learning to communicate, “Ritual is pre-eminently a 
form of communication,” she wrote.'°? As children learn to speak, she points out they 
learn specific codes that create order and relevance, permitting communication of social 
groups, the social worldview is encoded in this language and becomes the substratum of 
experience within each particular group. Every time people speak and listen to speech, in 
other words, their social identity is shaped because their social worldview is shaped. as 

Douglas suggested that, Ritual is a particular kind of speech and a particularly 
limited kind of speech, as we shall see. By communicating information about 
worldview, by appealing to ultimate principles of humanity and the cosmos (as the 
society understands them) it makes social structures seem reasonable and so creates 


social solidarity. a 
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Where one saw ritualized acts as a problem for the church, one may have believed 
that a ritualized act of working, communicating, and waiting on the promises of God 
brought the church to its manifestation in the world. For example, the waiting of one- 
hundred and twenty disciples for the promise of God could have been considered a 
church ritual. According to Acts 2:1-2; “When the day of Pentecost had fully come, they 
were all with one accord in one place. And suddenly there came a sound from heaven, as 
of arushing mighty wind, and it filled the whole house where they were sitting.’°” 

Those quoted along with details from Acts 1:14-26 illuminated the ritualized act 
of working (being in one accord, praying, in supplication, making decisions, and 
communicating the things of God, Jesus, journey). The disciples were mentioned to be in 
one accord in one place before the descent of the Holy Spirit; they actively waited on 
God’s promise. 

Their work and communication was a part of the spiritual formation process 
during the gathering and fellowship of the disciples. Jesus may have felt the disciples 
were not ready for the Holy Spirit, as he breathed it on them in the upper room but sent 
them to tarry for it in Jerusalem. Their receiving the Holy Spirit suggested that some 
spiritual formation had taken place. It would have appeared spiritual disciplines helped to 
prepare the disciples for God’s gift. Another form of communication (speaking in 
tongues) took place and many outside understood it. As a result, through the ritualized act 


of Peter’s preaching, three thousand souls were brought to the kingdom that day. 


1% Acts 2:1-2, (NKJV). 
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Receiving the Holy Spirit: The Power to Witness 


Harris, Horton and Seaver in their discussion of the Pentecost event stated, 
“Suddenly a sound came from heaven like that of a violent rushing wind or tornado. But 
it was the sound that filled the house and overwhelmed them, not an actual wind.”!” 
Johannes Munck in The Anchor Bible: The Acts of The Apostles, stated, “The sound soon 
gave way to tongues of flame which settled on every Christian, as all were filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and upon its inspiration, they began to speak in other languages.”'”® Where 
Harris, Horton and Seaver placed emphasis on the sound within the walls of the upper 
room, as compared to the actual wind, Munck actually emphasizes the receipt of the Holy 
Spirit and the results that manifested as a result. Both acknowledged the sound in the 
room, but the impact per those statements came from very different points. 

Barrett also informed the reader in his discussion of the Pentecost event, “The 
presence of the Spirit — the gift to the people of God in the eschatological age — is 
made known in visible and audible manifestations, particularly in the fact that when Peter 
and his colleagues speak they are understood by all the members of a large and diverse 
crowd assembled in Jerusalem, each member of which hears the apostles speaking in his 
own language.”!? Harris, Horton, and Seaver declared, “As soon as they were filled, the 
120 began to speak with other tongues (languages). This speaking came as the Spirit 


proceeded to give them utterance (to speak out). They spoke, but the words did not come 
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from their mind or thinking. Through the Spirit they spoke out boldly.”"”° Barrett and 
Harris, Horton, and Seaver spoke of the Holy Spirit’s presence in the event, but what 
stood out for the researcher was that Harris, Horton, and Seaver mentioned that the 
utterance was a result of the spirit giving the ability to speak the word of God boldly. 

Bock, in his book ACTS, explained regarding the Apostles, “They also serve as 
witnesses, since the criterion is direct experience with Jesus’s ministry and resurrection. 
Then comes a major event of the book, the promised distribution of the Spirit at 


ee Munck, affirmed in dealing with the Pentecost miracle, the fact that the 


Pentecost. 
word of God was being heard outside of the house in which the disciples were staying, he 
stated; “. . . and in the crowds drawn by the miracle, there were Jews from all the 
countries and people of the world, who each heard the disciples preach on God’s great 
acts in their own language.” ! 

In dealing with the Spirit, Bock elucidated: “Acts 2:1 gives the setting. Acts 2:2-4 
describes the event. Acts 2:5-13 gives the perplexed crowd’s reaction and a list of all the 
nations represented who are now hearing about God’s mighty work in their own native 
languages, not in Greek or Aramaic. These tongues are a visible manifestation of the 
Spirit’s arrival and include the disciples speaking in foreign languages." 7 


Foss revealed, “The first part of any missional moment is the release of energy 


(wind) combined with the language of discipleship (tongues). . . With that will come a 
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common language for personal and congregational spiritual growth and, out of that, 


clarity of purpose.”!"4 


Bock continued, “With the Spirit’s coming, Peter gives a key speech explaining 
that the new era is a part of Jesus’s continued work that shows him to be the promised 
Christ and Lord (2:1-4).”!!° Newton told us, “The primary success factor for the Great 
Commission in the early church was the Holy Spirit.”!'® “The power of the Holy Spirit 
was given to the church to empower its members, both individually and collectively, to 


99117 


be a witness as Newton informed. 


The researcher likened Newton’s meaning and the word empower to the Greek 


9 ren, 
119 the individual or 


words that meant “to nurture and raise’’* or to nourish and raise 
group to the point of witness. Although those meanings were applied in many instances 
in the Bible to food and water, their basic meaning was to facilitate ones care, through the 
development of that which was subject to growth.!”° Spicq and Ernest stated, “Because of 
this range of uses, anatrephd encompasses the entire life of the child until his maturity. 


Including feeding and physical care, the formation of the mind and character . . .”!7! 
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Bock also shared his stance as he reflects upon the disciples and the arrival of the 
Holy Spirit: 


The community is preparing itself for the coming of the Spirit with 
prayer. Through scriptural reflection, they also consider what they 
should do. The unit begins a pattern for this section of Acts: we 
gain a glimpse of community life and then observe community 
engaging the larger culture in witness. The Juxtaposition is 
intentional. The community is not only to be inwardly focused on 
its worship, obedience, growth and nurture; it is also to move out 
into the world in testimony.‘ 


In addition, Foss proclaimed, “This emergence of Christian witness at Pentecost 
was the result of the growth of a community of faith that could encourage and uphold 
those who would emerge as the leaders of this movement.”!” According to Bock, “In 
Acts, the Spirit fills for service (9:17) or to speak God’s word (4:8, 31; 13910) > 
Joseph A. Fitzmyer in The Anchor Bible: Acts of the Apostles stated, “Another reason for 
the use of OT quotations and allusions in Acts is Luke’s concern to stress the role of the 
Spirit in the inauguration of the testimony to the risen Christ that the disciples are to 
bear.”'*° Newton affirmed on the presence of the Holy Spirit: 

After Christ left the earth, He sent His presence in the person of the 

Holy Spirit to the church collectively and to each believer 

individually. In a real sense, the power of the Holy Spirit makes 

the church, as the community of disciples, the body of Christ. 

Since the presence of Christ Himself is found within the 


community of believers, the church as a community is uniquely 
able to make disciples of Jesus Christ.!° 


'? Bock, ACTS, 74. 
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Bock reiterated the following pertaining to the environment around the upper room where 
the disciples were speaking in tongues, “It is a public place, however, as a crowd quickly 
is drawn to the event.”!*”? Newton conveyed around the same subject of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost: 

When the Holy Spirit was given to the church at Pentecost, His 

power, presence, and gifts enabled the early Church to fulfill the 

Great Commission in ways never before imagined possible. As the 

church fulfills its task, the surrounding community feels the radical 

impact of Christian people. The health and unity of the church as a 

community must be continually developed if the church is to live 

up to its biblical mandate to make disciples of Jesus Christ.'*° 
The researcher determined there was a true manifestation of spiritual formation upon the 
disciples prior to the event. It appeared, according to scripture and the many authors 
quoted, that the outpouring of the Holy Spirit had a spiritual effect upon each person who 
received it, whereas others visibly and audibly experienced it. That same result could 
potentially be a solution for church growth. 

The researcher believed the manifestation of the Holy Spirit upon a spiritually 
formed individual or congregation may have caused that person or group to be set on fire 
for God. That potential reaction may have caused the proclamation of the word of God, to 
the point that one may not have been able to stop preaching, teaching, praying, 
evangelizing, and healing. Those results could have potentially provided increase from 
the professing of the word of God by the church. 


It would have appeared important for any individual, congregation, or church 


seeking growth to have received the promise of God in the form of the Holy Spirit. It 
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became obvious in the upper room after the Resurrection, that it was necessary for the 
disciples to have waited for the promise of God. Jesus breathed the Holy Spirit upon them 
and still told them to go and tarry for it. They appeared to not have been ready to have 
received the Spirit of God from Jesus, at that time. 

The researcher determined from scripture that everyone was not going to be 
spiritually mature enough to receive the spirit of God, so it would be necessary for them, 
to actively wait on God’s promise of the Holy Spirit. Scripture shared that active waiting 
for the disciples consisted of prayer, fasting, meditation, work, conversation about 
commonalities, studying the Bible, discussing God’s will, and witnessing to faith 
experiences with Jesus. Other disciplines may have also presented themselves or been 
taught when intended growth was planned and intentional. The result of a person’s 
spiritual maturity and the congregation’s spiritual formation may have potentially 


- resulted in increase of group size as it did at Pentecost. 


Historical 


Church History: Growth and Development Pursuits 


Throughout history many churches had grown by division. Many of their 
following methods of expansion were based on the process of duplication and 
development of the regional and national church structures. The researcher, looked at the 
following means of church growth for determining the appropriate method for growing a 


new church plant. 


134 
Buildings 


The Christian faith and its central worship in a church edifice, took the researcher 
back to the tabernacle established in the desert, to Solomon the third king and son of 
David rebuilt the temple, and to synagogues. Having dealt with the subject of Judaism in 
his writings, Lewis M. Hopfe stated, “It remained for Solomon, David’s son and 
successor, to build the temple. With all the wealth that his father had amassed, Solomon 
built a palace for himself and a temple for his God.” '”? This new temple provided a 
sacred and central place where the children of God gathered to give homage to God, 
believing that God dwelt with them. 

Although the temple was built, a rebellion split the nation of Israel into the 
northern and southern nations. After the northern (the stronger of the two nations) was 
destroyed and scattered by the Assyrians in 721 B.C., they were never seen or heard of 
again. However, the southern nation fell captive to the Neo-Babylonian Empire in 586 
B.C., and with that conquest, the temple was destroyed along with Jerusalem and the 
people were killed or deported. '*° 

The need for central worship for the Israelites under the rule of King 
Nebuchadnezzar and those who managed to live amongst the ruins of Judah became 
evident in the reestablishment of God’s temple. While both tried to maintain their beliefs 
and identity, there came a time when Babylon was defeated by the Persians in 538 B.C. 


and fell to the rule of King Cyrus. He chose to provide freedom to the Jews and gave an 
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edict to allow them to rebuild the temple in Jerusalem so they could reestablish their lives 
and worship and praise their God, so many of the Jews were set free to return to Judah.'*! 
The rebuilding of the temple brought to those who continued to serve the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob the recognition and identity they so strived to maintain while 
they were in captivity, or living in Judah as a remnant. 

Hopfe and Meeks agreed the Jewish synagogue became the next worship center 
for assembly of the Jewish people. Hopfe stated, “clearly, the church modeled its worship 
after the forms used in the Jewish synagogue,” '** and Meeks said, “because 
Christianity was an offshoot of Judaism, the urban Christian groups obviously had the 
diaspora synagogue as the nearest and most natural model.”!*? It made a great deal of 
sense the people of the Jewish and Christian faiths would continue their ritual gatherings 
for praise and worship and for professing the word of God in the synagogues. They had 
no other central location for their services because, according to Hopfe, the Jerusalem 


church continued to use the temple until it was destroyed in A.D. 70, by the Romans.'? : 


Reform 


Biblical history suggested that reform began to present itself when Christ was 
preaching and teaching the Good News of the coming of the kingdom of God. After the 
crucifixion, resurrection, and His final instructions to the disciples to tarry for God’s 


promise, reform continued with the number of converts obtained at the end of Peter’s 
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next sermon at Pentecost. The disciples who numbered one-hundred and twenty rose by 
three-thousand. The events of Acts 2 in the Bible were said to have “transformed the 
Jewish festival into a Christian one.” Merrill C. Tenny stated, “Some have seen a 


symbolic connection between the first-fruits of the ancient festival and the ‘first-fruits’ of 


the Christian dispensation.”!*° 


Reform also continued through the missionary efforts of the Apostle Paul after his 
miraculous conversion to Christianity on the road to Damascus. Hopfe contributed more 
to Paul in his efforts toward the reform that was taking place in the church. He stated that 
Paul was among the first of those who attempted to state systematic Christian beliefs. 
Because he was raised in Asia Minor, Paul received education in Judaism and Hellenistic 
cultures. In addition, the following reforms took place: 


After a time of study he began to preach on behalf of Christianity. 
With various companions he began to travel across the Roman 
Empire, preaching first in the Jewish synagogues and then to 
gentile audiences. It was Paul, perhaps more than anyone else, who 
led the movement to allow gentiles to become Christians without 
first becoming Jews and following the laws of Judaism. This 
became both the strength and weakness of Christianity. Its strength 
lay in the fact that converts could come very easily into the church 
from almost any background without a lengthy and arduous 
preparation for Judaism. Its weakness was that it set the wedge 
between church and synagogue, a wedge that has never been 
removed.'*° 


Paul was also credited with other reforms that took place in the early church. Meeks 
shared in chapter three of The First Urban Christians, a set of environmental models 


which may have possibly been drawn from in the early church as Paul and the 
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disciples traveled, preached, taught, and worshipped. He listed those models as: (1) the 
Household, (2) the Voluntary Association, (3) the Synagogue, and (4) the Philosophic or 
Rhetorical School.'*’ Paul may have also been the first to establish cell groups for the 
purpose of growing the church. Meeks phrased his discussion to say that the small 
household groups from “the whole church” that would meet or assemble occasionally or 
those from the larger manifestation of the Christian movement which did the same could 
have been considered the “basic cell” of the movement.’** 

Following the progression of Meeks in his discussion of the household as the 
basic cell, “the adaption of the Christian groups to the household had certain implications 
for both the internal and external structure of the groups and for their relationships to the 
larger society.” He helped the researcher understand that even though smaller groups or 
cells were a great method of reaching people in their personal environments, they 
eventually needed to return to the larger group for central worship. That type of reform 
lasted throughout time and the church, to resurface as a viable means for reforming and 
growing the church. In some environments it was effective, as it was for the Apostle Paul, 
creating mega-churches. 

The subject of reform directed the researcher toward others within the early 
church that was important in bringing change through growth by division and schisms. It 
became the form of planting churches after the Apostle Paul’s efforts. That which could 
have been learned from their actions may have been helpful to the church today. There 


were many who were recognized as key contributors to the various denominations of the 


faith which came by schism in the church. 
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Those divisions brought renewed interest in worship and made the church what it 
was as it has spread across the world. There were others who were also important in 
church reform, the mention of Martin Luther (Lutherans) and John Calvin (Calvinist) 
should not have been a surprise to readers. The researcher believed reform actually began 
in Luther and Calvin while they prayed and sought God. However, they were the most 
influential in bringing change to the worship setting by way of the Protestant 
Reformation which began in 1517 with the posting of the ninety-five theses on the door 
of the Catholic Church in Wittenberg, Germany. 1? 

Lewis M. Hopfe revealed that while the Reformation was primarily centered on 
the writings and teachings of Luther and Calvin and attracted dissatisfied Christians 
throughout the continent, it eventually began to fragment. There were two reasons for the 
division, Hopfe stated: (1) “Protestantism derived much of its force and early growth 
from nationalistic trends in sixteenth-century Western Europe,” and (2) “the controversy 
about the ‘priesthood of the believer,’ which had been a strong part of Luther’s 
teachings.” *° 

The expansion that came from the fragmentation launched the church across new 
boundaries and into new places, increasing the area the church covered. A newer 
movement that took place in the reformation of the church was the Methodist movement 
founded by John Wesley with his brother Charles at his side. To sum up that section, 


Hopfe submitted that Methodists were second in size and growth to the Baptist: 
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Although John Wesley had no desire to separate himself from the 
Church of England and form a new denomination, by the time he 
died, the break between the two groups was obvious. At the end of 
the eighteenth century there were over 70,000 Methodists in 
England, but the denomination’s greatest growth came among the 
colonist in America. The Methodist meeting and its circuit rider 
were a familiar part of the American frontier, and Methodism 
became one of the largest Protestant denominations in the United 
States, second only to the various Baptist groups. '*! 


Evangelism / Renewal / Revival 


John Wesley and the Methodist movement represented the revival and evangelism 
method. Lumped together, they covered the various aspects of church growth through 
Methodism in the eighteenth century. Other movements such as the Christian and 
Disciples churches of the nineteenth century, well into the modern revival movements of 
the twenty-first century arose. 

According to Jason E. Vickers in Wesley: A Guide for the Perplexed, John 
Wesley, at a point in his life questioned his own faith, met a gentleman named George 
Whitefield who later influenced him to take up street preaching. The researcher believed 
he was being spiritually formed and prepared for later life experiences. Wesley’s new 
practice drew great crowds by the tens of thousands. Although he knew he was pushing 
the boundaries of Anglican Church and society while he misrepresented clergy in his 
conduct, he and George Whitefield continued to preach. 

While many considered Wesley to be removing himself from the Church of 
England and Anglican society, he continued to state that he was a part of the Church, as 


before. However, the practice of street preaching did not hinder Wesley’s love of and 
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commitment to church societies.'** The organization and structure he provided became 
the next stepping stone to growth for the church as he later began to organize the crowds 
into groups in their homes and church communities. He raised money for properties to 
build worship spaces. Per Vickers, “Wesley began to put into place structures and 
practices designed specifically to help the poor, including the establishment of the 
Kingswood School for impoverished children.” 

Jason Vickers elaborated on and proposed the methodology which Wesley used in 
those early days of preaching and structural development. He revealed the following: 

When Wesley returned to London in the winter of 1739, he helped 

a group of people restore an old foundry building for preaching 

and for society meetings. By spring of the following year, just as 

he was putting an end to his relationship with the Fetter Lane 

society, a new society began to meet at the recently renovated 

building. Almost immediately, Wesley began implementing in 

London the kinds of structures and practices he had finished 

putting into place in Bristol, namely daily preaching times, bands 

for mutual scripture reading and prayer, collections for the poor 

and the like.’ 
The type of evangelistic preaching that John Wesley practiced was a great tool for 
revival. Establishing a relationship with God could have eased the pain of their daily 
living. The effort Wesley expended was in the fashion of the Apostle Paul and was 
effective at getting the church to grow. Nonetheless, his efforts in evangelism, 
organization, and structure which came to be known as Methodism, as sizeable and wide 
as they were, grew to become larger church bodies that worked together for devotion 


toward God. 
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While Methodism was taking place as a result of the evangelistic revival of 
eighteenth century England, in America it came to be called by many the “Great 
Awakening.” In America, George Whitefield (1714-1770) of England, along with 
evangelist Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758) of Massachusetts, kindled the fires of devotion 
for many lukewarm saints. That eventually spread to Kentucky and Tennessee in the 
early nineteenth century and became known as the “Second Great Awakening.”!”° 

McAllister and Tucker stated that, “Of all these religious bodies, one of the 
largest to have originated on American soil is the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 
Beginning as a handful of believers in the early nineteenth century, Disciples placed 
heavy emphasis on evangelism and expanded rapidly until about 1900.”!° Light of the 
Community Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) belongs to the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ). Alexander Campbell, Thomas Campbell, Walter Scott, and Barton 
W. Stone were the founders of the movement which became the Christian Church 
(Disciples of Christ). 

Subsequently, in the Great Western Revival (also known as the Second Great 
Awakening), Barton W. Stone played a great and prominent role that brought thousands 


of people to his little church at the Cane Ridge, KY camp meetings. McAllister and 


Tucker pointed out his significance to the church as stipulated in the following quote: 
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Without intending to detract from the others it is worth noting that 

before they even emigrated to the United States he was sounding 

the themes that became central in the tradition of Disciples. When 

Stone denounced the Presbyterian name in 1804 and agreed 

henceforth to call himself a Christian only, Thomas Campbell 

(1763-1854) was serving as minister of an Old Light Anti-burgher 

Seceder Presbyterian church in Northern Ireland. Alexander 

Campbell (1788-1866), the son of Thomas was a precocious youth 

of fifteen. Walter Scott (1796-1861) had yet to celebrate his eighth 

birthday in Scotland. Without any question, the life and witness of 

Stone was of pivotal significance in the origin and the formative 

period of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ).'*” 

McAllister and Tucker, as well as Rhodes Thompson, editors of the Voices from Cane 
Ridge,'® agreed that Walter Scott was the next key figure in the revival movement that 
lead to the joining of the Christian Church and the Disciples of Christ. It was he who 
returned to the plan of salvation taken from the simplicity of the “Restored Gospel,” 
which he began to preach with intensity, converting a thousand souls per year in his 
travels. 

Thompson added, “but we must remember that this plan of evangelism that Scott 
evolved caught fire. It was taken over by others and used by others. And that we now say, 
in all justice, that it was the evangelistic method of Walter Scott which was the 
instrument for the amazing expansion of the Disciples of Christ as a people in frontier 
America.”!*? In addition to Thompson, McAllister and Tucker stated, “With Scott there 


was no frenzy of emotion, but a blending of rationality and authority, an appeal to 


common sense and to scripture suited to the temper of the frontier. Other preachers in the 
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association caught the new note and began to sound it. Hundreds were converted. New 
Congregations were organized.” ”” 

Those developments brought together the Christian Church and Disciples of 
Christ movements into the denomination known as the Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ). Previous evangelistic, revival, and renewal efforts allowed for outward growth 
which eventually returned to central worship in congregations with regional and national 
affiliations. Meanwhile, other similar movements, brought to our attention by Randy L. 
Maddox and Jason E. Vickers, such as, the Post Civil War Holiness Revival, the Azusa 
Street Revival and Pentecostalism, and the Charismatic Movement, with their roots in the 
Wesley tradition of Methodism became and remain to this day, evangelistic revival 


efforts that were changing the face of the church across the world. These movements, too, 


tended to formalize into larger central bodies that worshiped to glorify God.’*! 


Planting 


It appeared, based on the research from a variety of books, church planting could 
have been a complicated issue. Everyone seemed to have similar guidelines or methods 
which determined success or failure, based on their personal experiences in dealing with 
church planting or church growth. Some authors have suggested there are reasons, which 
they can provide, for the failure of planted churches (or their successes). Many of the 


methods found in the research of church growth tend to mimic the developments that 


150 McAllister and Tucker, Journey in Faith, 134. 
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took place in the Bible as well as the evangelistic renewal and revival movements that 
brought the church across the world into its current branches of the body of Christ. 
However, many of the suggestions brought forth by the authors who wrote the 
strategic plans now shared with the public are focused on planting and/or growing 
individual churches beyond current membership or attendance. They provide all kinds of 
great information that can be utilized toward growing or killing congregations. This 
would indicate that those who followed the directions found in the research will be 
successful. If one does not follow their suggestion there is a great potential for failure. 
According to Hollis L. Green, author of Why Churches Die: A Guide to Basic 
Evangelism and Church Growth, the following encompassed thirty-five reasons why 
churches die and he proposed remedial action for each. Those reasons were centered in 
five categories: (1) Program-Centered Problems, (2) Personnel-Centered Problems, (3) 
Organization-Centered Problems, (4) Fellowship-Centered Problems, and (5) Renewal- 
Centered Problems.’ Alexander Wedderspoon, editor of Grow or Die, determined in his 
conclusion that the Church of England over twenty years would have grow because 
“Growth is of the essence of the Church because the Church is the Church of Jesus 
Christ, whom God raised from the dead to demonstrate to all men for all time that good 
will triumph over evil, hope over despair, love over hate and life over death.”!*? The 
majority of readers on the subject, like this researcher, may not have agreed it was so 


simple. 


182 Hollis L. Green, Why Churches Die: A Guide to Basic Evangelism and Church Growth 
(Minneapolis: Bethany Fellowship, Inc., 1972), the thirty-five reasons were spread out throughout the 
work. 
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Harry H. Fowler in his book, Breaking Barriers of New Church Growth: 
Increasing Attendance from 0-150, outlined the obstacles that befell a number of 
churches and he used them to explain what not to do in growing one’s church. He also 
shared some of the positives that were going on in each church and also provided 
intentional actions to help the reader overcome the barriers that happened at thirty-five, 
seventy-five, and one hundred twenty-five attendees. He gave instruction to develop a 
self-balancing growth strategy that may have been helpful.!™ 

Another “how to” book on the market was written by Bob Whitesel, entitled: 
Growth by Accident Death by Planning: How Not to Kill a Growing Congregation. He 
covered each of the missteps that one might have made in managing a congregation and 
provided the corrective action necessary to be a growing church. Those missteps were 
attributed to: (1) Staff Influence, (2) Worship Celebrations, (3) Prayer, (4) Budgets, (5) 
New Facilities, (6) Innovation, (7) Evaluation, (8) Dysfunctional People, (9) Staff 
Education, (10) Small Groups, and (11) The Centrality of Christ.'°° His insights were 
considered helpful for the individual pastor aware of his or her circumstances before any 
decline occurred. And those who wanted to get ahead of the game by having read the 
work and taken corrective action before problems worsened. 

The following were the titles of a number of step-by-step guides that helped fix 
any problems with growth that may have occurred in their congregations. The following 


was a list books that ranged from a collection of writings from multiple authors who had 


valuable input. Some of the writings gave very detailed steps to follow and acted as 


'54 Harry H. Fowler, Breaking Barriers of New Church Growth: Increasing Attendance from 0- 
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personal guides through the difficult times of church failure: (1) The Shaping of the 
Parish for the Future, (2) The Church Planters Manual, (3) The Church Growth 
Handbook, (4) Getting a Church Started: A Student Manual for the Theological, (5) 
Foundation and Practical Techniques of Planting a Church, (6) Successful Churches: 
What They Have in Common, (7) What Makes Churches Grow, (8) The Church Planters 
Training Manual, (9) The Purpose Driven Church: Growth Without Compromising Your 
Message & Mission, (10) Planting New Churches in a Post Modern Age, (11) 
Considering the Great Commission: Evangelism and Mission in the Wesleyan Spirit.'*° 
After having traversed the pages of the above mentioned books, the researcher 
acknowledged a myriad of potential options that could have helped the non-growth 
situation. One encounter may have been the overload of opinions about what worked and 
what did not—information overload from too many directions. None of the options were 
actually simple; all were complex, and there were also many steps to consider when 
attempting an understanding of the problem. Everyone wanted to show the reader how to 
fix it or not break it, but for churches having already struggled with the problem, they 
needed something that would have helped them identify the status of the congregation 
and what was needed to move in the right direction. There may not have been a simple 
answer to anyone’s difficulties in that area. However, an overload of information would 


not have helped either. 


156 These tiled works are written by many authors who provide a variety of strategies and offer 
many solutions toward church growth and development. All are listed in the bibliography with the 
exception of Successful churches: What They Have in Common, and The Church Planter’s Training 
Manual. 
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Theological 
Liberation Theology: Dialogue on a Dispirited Church 


Most congregations had some kind of focus that drove them in their worship 
toward God. However, some failed in their ability to free themselves and liberate others 
from the bondage that kept them from spiritually maturing and growing the church. Some 
faltered in their endeavor toward creating a focused transformative worship environment. 
Therefore the lack of central worship or improper worship caused problems which could 
have easily brought the demise of the church. In Studying Congregations: A New 
Handbook, Robert J. Schreiter stated the following: 


What makes congregations the special places they are is that 
they are focused on God, in whom they live, move, and have their 
being. Their members congregate to remember how God has acted 
in the history of the world and in their own lives. They congregate 
to discern what is happening to them and to the world today, and to 
listen for where God is leading them. Theology is an expression of 
the relation between God and such congregations of faithful, 
seeking people. A thousand years ago Anselm gave theology its 
classical definition: Theology is faith seeking understanding. 
“Understanding” happens on many levels in the congregation.!*’ 


What was stated was a reflection of proper worship of a congregation that either had 
purpose or was seeking a purpose within the will of God. When congregations were not 


in the place of wanting to understand God, so that their theology represented “Faith 


158 


Seeking Understanding,” as stated by Schreiter quoting Anselm of Canterbury, >” they 


moved through worship with no driving elements other than habit or tradition. Worship 


'5? Robert J. Schreiter, “Theology in the Congregation: Discovering and Doing”, c. 1, Quoted in 
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had no central tendency other than the reasons those congregants chose to use in 
explanation of their regularity in attendance. 

A church worship service that did not have people interested in understanding 
their relationship with God made a choice to serve a dead or dying church. They would 
have been separated from and lost to the world, and would have been ineffective in any 
mission to evangelize the gospel or to reach the world for Jesus. Much like the children 
of Israel after Judah was conquered by the Babylonians and the temple in Jerusalem was 
destroyed. The people of such a congregation lacked focus on God. Having a theology 
that did not allow “faith to seek understanding” they would have been scattered in their 
beliefs and faith. Although their weekly rituals may have been intact, they would have 
worshipped aimlessly with no purpose before them. They, like the Israelites, when Ezra 


»159 ere in bondage to the environment in which they lived 


stated, “[they] were slaves, 
and worshipped. Their congregants, while trying to keep or establish an identity, were 
improperly worshipping. 

Central worship, referred to as corporate worship by Owen C. Thomas and Ellen 
K. Wondra, was espoused not to be a part of the New Testament way of worship. They 
stated, “Jesus and his disciples apparently attended the synagogue and occasionally the 
Temple. . . . Besides this, there is no reference in the Gospels to their participation in 
corporate worship.”! They were trying to justify the position that the Old Testament 


was corporate worship and that it was not a practice by Jesus and the disciples in the New 


Testament. One would only have to look at their initial statement that “Jesus and his 
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disciples apparently attended the synagogue and occasionally the Temple,” to have 
realized they failed in their attempt to make a case against corporate worship. The Bible 
indicated there was teaching and proclamation of the word of God from the books of the 
prophets and the law, within the walls of the synagogue. And that central worship also 
took place in the temple. 

In fact, Jesus and the disciples centrally worshipped during his ministry, and the 
disciples themselves after the resurrection and Jesus’ final instructions to them. Although 
Jesus did much of his teachings, preaching, healing, and miracles outside of the walls of 
the synagogue and temple, people were centrally gathered around to partake of his 
message. The researcher considered those gatherings central and corporate worship, 
based on the many who gathered to participate. 

As per the Bible and Pauline Missions, small groups, house churches, and larger 
church bodies were established and collaborated with the central Christian Body of Christ 
in Jerusalem. That central worship nullified the argument of there being no corporate or 
central worship for the New Testament church. The formation of small worshipping 
groups had not forgone the need to gather into larger groups with the same purpose. In 
most cases, the smaller groups either grew into larger ones or grew through combining 
with others. That inevitably created a central environment for many who came together to 
worship, praise, and serve God. There was no difficulty in accepting that Christ made 
worship personal to the individual, in the New Testament, as compared to corporate 
worship under a single leader in the Old Testament. 

Thomas and Wondra stated that “Worship in the Old Testament is the focal point 


of communion between God and Israel, the medium of God’s revelation, forgiveness, and 
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demands, and of Israel’s response in confession, supplication, and praise.”!°! With this 
statement came agreement that worship was the focal point for God in relation to 
humanity. And that central worship based on history and Biblical evangelistic missions 
and church establishment was key to reconciling with God. That required centrality, 
togetherness, focus, and unity. 

As the argument of central worship was further developed, the primary intent of 
the researcher’s work was to determine what would lead to growth in congregations 
which were not developing and possibly dying. The following paragraph was taken from 
theologian James Cone’s, “Sanctification, Liberation, and Black worship,” pertaining to 
his discussion on the church within the black community: 

Within the black community, the church has played an absolutely 

constitutive role. One of the ironies of history is that African slaves 

in America were indoctrinated in the religion of their masters, yet 

discovered the true, liberative meaning of the Christian gospel over 

against its cultural distortions. This happened in large part through 

the so-called invisible institution, the underground church that 

gathered secretly to sing, pray, shout, preach, and read. Here there 

occurred what might be described as a clearing of freedom within 

the harsh domain of oppression, a clearing in which slaves were 

transformed into human beings, seemingly silent and docile masses 

into a singing, resistant, hopeful people. 

The researcher determined from Cone’s discussion above, of the “clearing of freedom, ” 
that individuals and groups were capable of being freed from bondage by embracing the 
gospel and singing God’s praises. That practice could have potentially given many dying 


churches the chance to grow, if the members had embraced the idea of word and praise. 


Cone continued his discussion on the Black Church, as follows: 
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Throughout much of black history, individuals found their true 

identity precisely and only in the black church—in that space of 

freedom cleared on Sunday morning and Wednesday evening, or 

whenever the community gathered. To ‘have church,’ as it was 

expressed, is to experience the presence of the Holy Spirit in the 

midst of the people, ‘empowering them with courage and strength 

to bear witness in their present existence to what they know is 

coming in God’s own eschatological future.’ © The Black church 

is a spiritual, eschatological, transformative event which has 

proven to be constitutive of the very survival of a people. As such 

it is a paradigm of what the church might be or become for all 

people, and it offers rich resources for ecclesial reflection.’™ 

In the above shared quotes, emphasis was placed on the church, invisible or not, 
as acentral worship experience that could have freed not just an individual, but a people 
from bondage. The power of central worship and shared transformative experiences in 
the Lord could have been more rewarding when shared with peers in live circumstances 
with similar outcomes. Not to have negated the single transformative experience in the 
Lord, but until guided and mentored to spiritual maturity as a part of the whole, it was 
naked to the true worship experience that would have drawn others. 

As many began conversations about the church, the church was not the building 
or physical edifice but the body of Christ as shown in its community of believers. What 
would have been lacking on their part was insight to the importance of the building in 
relation to the task of their having been a church or an assembly. It was not unlike the 
human body which housed the spirit, which had to be clothed on the outside to gain 


protection from outside elements. In like manner, Bryan Stone wrote the following 


response in dealing with the question of buildings: 


1© James H. Cone, “Sanctification, Liberation, and Black Worship”, Theology Today 35 (July 
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It is nonetheless a physical act that occurs in space and time, with 

the use of artifacts, as our bodies, minds, habits, and awareness of 

time are scripted into the pattern of Christ. Moreover, inherent in 

the very meaning of ’church’ is the idea of people who have 

gathered to worship God together, and gathered implies a place of 

meeting. Although the church is not a building, but a people, an 

event, a body, this people is nonetheless ‘gathered’ in space and 

time as a people who ‘meet’ God while ‘meeting together.’ Then, 

too, any church that is serious about ministry to the world must 

take seriously how it will do this physically, geographically, 

contextually, that is to say, incarnationally.'™ 

Having discussed and viewed Stone’s thought on the importance of the building 
to the worship experience of the individual or group of believers, it appeared beneficial to 
address remarks made by John Calvin on the marks of the church. “We have identified 
that the distinguishing marks of the church are the preaching of the Word and the 
observance of sacraments.”!® In addition, Calvin added to the quote the following: 
“When we say that the pure ministry of the Word and pure mode of celebrating the 
sacraments are a sufficient pledge and guarantee by which we may recognize as a church 
any society, we mean where both these marks exist, it is not to be rejected, even if it is 
riddled with faults in other respects,” !% John Calvin’s words were clear in helping one 


understand that the church would not have always been perfect in its resolve to grow, it 


would have lacked in areas of production toward growth, and it could have fallen short in 
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many other places. In its brokenness, the church was still serving the Lord if it was 
preaching the Gospel and delivering sacraments. 

Martin Luther, on the marks of the church, agreed with John Calvin. For Luther, 
the Word of God helped to identify those for God, “First, his holy Christian people is to 
be recognized as having possession of the holy word of God, even if all do not possess it 
in equal measure.” He continued to elaborate on the word of God as the mark of the 
Church, although he differed from Calvin in that he did not make mention of the 
sacraments. He shared: “And even if there were no other sign than this alone, it would be 
enough to prove that a holy Christian people must exist there, for God’s word cannot be 
without God’s people and conversely, God’s people cannot be without God’s word.”!®” 
Luther wanted his readers to understand that nothing more was needed than the word of 
God in order for there to be a holy Christian people that could be called a church. 

Many closed the doors to the church, because they, as a group, could no longer 
support the structure which housed the church. Some structures or buildings failed to 
provide adequate housing for groups that chose to worship in them. Some were 
antiquated and others may have been too large for a smaller group. However, the church, 
according to Stone, Calvin, and Luther, could have still been vibrant and served a 
purpose for those who may not have given up on the idea of preaching the word and 
serving God. More importantly, the building should have fit the size of the congregation. 


Reaching others through evangelism, by helping them to the word of God and their 
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salvation provided by Jesus’ sacrifice and crucifixion became third. Encouraging the 
group to grow through personal development and discipleship was also important. 

In many instances in the research reviewed, identity seemed to have been a 
problem that stood out in regard to church bodies, or groups of individuals gathered for 
worship. Nancy T. Ammerman offered her thoughts as to how culture and identity fit 
together in a congregation, or that identity itself came from culture: 

Culture is who we are and the world we have created to live in. It 

is the predictable patterns of who does what and habitual strategies 

for telling the world about the things held most dear... All 

cultures have rituals that give shape to people’s common life 

together, and congregations are certainly no exception. The single 

most common congregational activity is, in fact, the ritual of a 

weekly worship event. It is in this event that congregations engage 

in their most dramatic rituals, their most intentional presentation of 

who they are.’ 

The lack of recognition or improper identification of a congregation, based on 
Ammerman, could have been due to the culture of the group. It would have seemed that 
the culture for any group could have been redeveloped to include outward expression of 
who they chose to be in worship. It, too, may have required some intentional change of 
the current culture within the group. Any outward signage, door-hangers, brochures, 
mailings, or materials posted, should have expressed the “who” and the “what” of the 
church or congregation, and should have been based on a Christian identity. 

To show the importance of Christian beliefs in developing an identity, the 


following quote about the history of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) was taken 


from Lester G. McAllister and William E. Tucker; “Recognizing that their striking 
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similarities outweighed their differences, substantive and trivial, Disciples and Christians 
felt their way toward a closer association with each other.” The “merger between 


»169 tad it not been for 


Christians and Disciples, nevertheless, was a remarkable success. 
each having established an identity, they could not have come to realize they had beliefs 
in common that would allow them to merge into the current denomination. 

Robert J. Scrheiter in dealing with “Criteria for Christian Identity,” after having 
shared the dynamics of tradition and the dynamics of culture, stated that it would not be 
easy to develop criteria. However, he proposed a set of five around the question: “Is the 
theology developing in this community genuinely reflective of the gospel, faithful to the 
Christian tradition?”’”’ The following are those proposed criteria: (1) The cohesiveness 
of Christian performance; (2) The worshipping context and Christian performance; (3) 
The praxis of the community and Christian performance; (4) The judgment of other 
churches and Christian performance; and (5) The challenge to other churches and 
Christian performance. '7! An identity helped any church that wanted to expand through 
preaching the Gospel and delivering the sacraments. It was significant toward gaining 
membership into the group. As it sought to represent Christ’s body, a Christian 
theological identity was needed, and that should have been by way of prayer for identity 
and mission. 


Aside from the identity of the church, proper leadership would have lent to the 


success of the endeavor to grow the church. Many churches that were not growing and/or 
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were stagnant may have had an issue with their leadership. The lack of guidance or 
improper leadership could have actually closed a church if corrections were not made or 
leadership was not changed. If a leader was willing to self-analyze, he or she may have 
found that the problem was caused by his or her leadership. Most established churches 
may not have believed it was a problem, but if they were without proper leadership, they 
would have found themselves spiraling to a standstill in having been directed or dying as 
a result. 

How a leader, or planter, may have managed time at a church could have 
determined how effective he or she was at growing the church. They could have also led 
in a way that allowed others to add to its development and growth. Ed Stetzer, in Planting 
New Churches in a Postmodern Age, added to the conversation two points, “the daily 
routine and the challenge of cultural adjustment.” As he discussed the two areas, he stated 
that evangelistic outreach in daily routine required, “spending time with the lost. If the 
planter does not set evangelistic outreach as a priority, the church cannot grow.” He 
recommended knocking on doors, making phone calls, and meeting people. 1? 

Biblically, one could have also noted that letters and visits were the forte of the 
Apostle Paul in his approach to evangelism and the growth of the church. Wayne A. 
Meeks pointed out, in The First Urban Christians, that: “Foremost among the techniques 
that the Pauline Mission invented were return visits by the missionaries to the groups they 


had planted and when a visit was not possible, letters.”'’? Meeks also reiterated the 
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importance of those types of contact, and continued on to say they were for, “the 
development of perceptions and attitudes, a sense of solidarity transcending the local 
groups.” ”* The real message which needed to be emphasized for those interested in 
growing, revamping, or renewing a church was that one must have been intentional about 
visiting, and sending communications. 

The method of growth for many of the churches in history was that of separation, 
division or schism. From the church in Jerusalem, with a split over the common meal and 
Peter departing, leaving James, the brother of Jesus, to take over the church (Galatians 
2:11-13),!” to the split of the Church of God from East to West, the reformation 
movement begun by Martin Luther, the development of Calvinism, the Wesleyan 
Methodist movement, and, into today, a time of postmodern Christianity, the church 
grew through schisms created by leaders who were different in some way from the 
church and leaders before them. Their way of dealing with the stresses of leadership and 
church was effective in the eventual spread and growth of the church. 

Their methods were divisive and did not always work. Division could have 
occurred in recently planted churches where lay people and leadership have not been 
unified in polity or worship. The same could have happened in older, well-established 
churches. Correcting the problem of improper leadership, by educating the current 
leadership, or making the necessary changes of leadership, a church could have grown 
again. 

Another area where the church was struggling in its growth was that of 


establishing an appropriate vision for itself. The leadership, including lay persons, had 
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lacked the ability to provide foresight to the congregation and therefore had no vision or 
an improper vision for them to pursue. The vision should have first come from a purpose, 
which should have been the motivation for creating the vision. Missionary efforts should 
have been used to live into it. Bryan Stone affirmed, “Today, there is a growing and 
appropriate interest in churches coming to understand themselves as intrinsically 
missional, and this was the type of church that needs to be planted in order for the church 
to bear faithful witness to the reign of God in the world.”!”° 

Calvin and Luther may have said that preaching and the deliverance of the 
sacraments could have been considered a church.'’’ However, it may not have been 
enough to drive the growth that was needed for the church to expand. Preaching and 
sacraments were designed for worshipping God; there would have had to be an external 
drive or purpose to pursue. Christ intended the Great Commission to move his disciples 
toward developing the kingdom through evangelistic efforts, baptism, and teaching. It 
was a purpose that was not always enough to get people to grow their churches. Many did 
not have the courage or ability to move into the world in that fashion. And many would 
have rather used their faith to get away from the world, not return to it. 

Rick Warren, author of The Purpose Driven Church suggested, “If you want to 
build a healthy, strong, and growing church you must spend time laying a solid 
foundation. This is done by clarifying in the minds of everyone involved exactly why the 


church exists and what it is supposed to do. There is incredible power in having a clearly 
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defined purpose statement. If it is short enough for everyone to remember, your statement 
of purpose will yield five wonderful benefits for your church.”!’® Warren then discussed 
each of the five benefits he stated came from an easy to remember “clear purpose” 
statement: (1) Builds morale, (2) Reduces frustration, (3) Allows concentration, (4) 
Attracts cooperation, and (5) Assists evaluation. '”” 

Lovett H. Weems, Jr. in his writings mentioned “The capacity for preserving an 
organization, its values, and its mission, lies in continuous renewal and regeneration.” 
And as he asked the question: “What is a vision?” He later responded with the answer 
that “a vision is a ‘picture’ of what is possible . . . a preferred future.”'8” Leadership may 
not have had the ability to provide foresight to the congregation, which could have 
resulted in no vision or an improper vision for the church and people of God to pursue. 
They needed training. If church shepherds were to be trained in leadership and theology, 
like many of the leaders of old who had the foresight to take their theological grievances 
with the church to another level, it might have helped them take leadership to another 
level, especially in creating change through the establishment of a church vision. 

Weems stated, “Leadership is about change. It is important to remember that we 
cannot become what we need to be by remaining what we are.”'8! Weems alluded to the 


spiritual formation of leadership to have brought change, first in themselves and later in 


others. In order for congregations to have grown, they might have done good to have a 
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vision. The leaders of those congregations should have been able to provide the tools to 
establish that vision. The Bible stated, “Where there is no vision, the people perish”! 
The objective was to keep the people and the churches from perishing. 

The basic fundamental of the Christian journey was faith. Randy L. Maddox and 
Jason E. Vickers shared a piece of Wesleyan theology pertaining to infant baptism that 
seemed appropriate for sharing and may have pertained to many churches who may have 
been experiencing the same stagnant or declining church growth. 

Yet, because the infant as it matured might lose that grace through 

actual sin, or not find the inward assurance of the Spirit, or lack the 

expected fruits of faith, another new birth was required, not by 

water, but by the “circumcision of the heart.” A conscious 

experience of saving grace was necessary to restore what had been 

distorted, suppressed, or lost. For those who truly repented, God’s 

grace and mercy provided assurance of one’s adoption as a child of 

God.'*? 

Members would have needed to be reborn by “circumcision of the heart” so they 
could have embraced their faith in a way that would have allowed their works to come 
forth and developed the ministries of the church, lived into a new vision, and to not fear 
reaching out to others. Embracing spiritual disciplines like prayer, meditation, fasting, 
Bible study, humility, and service would have most likely moved an individual to that 
point. They will have hopefully gain the assurance of the Spirit and seen the expected 
fruits of their faith. All else would have been futile without the proper faith. 

There was potential for the church to grow if the necessary corrections were made 


to the problems that were identified and needed to be addressed. The church’s problems 


could potentially have been solved by looking to scripture: “When the day of Pentecost 


182 Prov. 29:18a (KJV). 


'83 Randy L. Maddox, and James E. Vickers, eds., The Cambridge Companion to John Wesley 
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had fully come, they were all with one accord in one place. And suddenly there came a 
sound from heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled the whole house where they 
were sitting.” |** It was necessary for the people of the church to be together. It was also 
imperative for individuals at the church to work together and with one another while 
waiting and preparing for the day when the harvest would come, to partake in the 
celebration of the receipt of God’s promises. 

While having waited in anticipation of the promises, having worked during the 
process, and having been united in faith for God, Jesus and journey, the church might 
have began to renew itself into a future that could potentially encompass growth and 
development for its members, old and new. Therefore, the following having passage dealt 
with “John Calvin on Faith and the Promises of God” seemed appropriate: 


We make the foundations of faith the gracious promise, because 
faith properly consists of this. [Faith] is certain that God is true in 
everything, whether he commands something or forbids it, whether 
he promises something or threatens it. Faith also obediently 
receives his commandments, observes his prohibitions, and heeds 
his threats. Nevertheless, [faith] properly begins with the promise, 
consists of it, and ends with it. For in God faith seeks life; a life 
that is not found in commandments and edicts of penalties, but in 
the promise of mercy, and a promise which is nothing if it is not 
gracious ... When we say that grace must rest upon a gracious 
promise, we do not deny that believers embrace and grasp the 
Word of God in every respect; but we identify the promise of 
mercy as the proper object of faith. oe 


'84 Acts 2:1-2 (NKJV). 


'85 McGrath, The Christian T! heological Reader, 6.31, 233-234, “John Calvin on Faith and the 
Promises of God”. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The Hypothesis 


The researcher looked at the problem of stagnation and church non-growth at 
Light of the Community Christian Church. Through the empowerment of congregants 
with spiritual disciplines, their spiritual formation could potentially result in church 
growth. Because other churches have found themselves in a similar predicament, the 
researcher hoped his model might eventually be able to assist them. If spiritual formation 
of the individual and church community could put back what was missing in the lives of 
broken individuals in the congregation, then there could be an impact on church growth. 
It was the researcher’s intention to inspire individual transformation and church growth 
by means of Christian Education through the spiritual disciplines. The results would be 


measured to gauge change in attitudes about individual and congregational growth. 


Intervention (Description of Ministry Project) 


The project model dealt with the lack of church growth at Light of the 
Community Christian Church. The data collected through the project showed changes in 
attitude of the participants dealing with individual and congregational church growth 


after having taken the spiritual formation training on six spiritual disciplines. The 
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assumption was that the church was not growing because of the lack of spiritual 
formation of the individual members and the congregation as a community. The pastor 
would later humbly realize that his formation and vision for the church was important to 
the process. Light of the Community Christian Church, a small urban church plant in 
Dayton, OH, was no longer growing and there was no effective evangelistic outreach. If 
the church leadership and membership could identify the reasons they or the church were 
not growing, then other churches could utilize the same methodology to generate growth. 

It included pre and post-test surveys dealing with the spiritual disciplines of 
prayer, meditation, fasting, Bible study, humility, and service. The researcher used 
Christian Education, based on Biblical teachings of scripture, to show measured results 
from the pre and post tests administered. There were a total of six group class sessions 
led by the researcher which covered the six disciplines. Each session was based on 
Biblical scripture. Before getting into the disciplines of spiritual formation, a survey of 
questions were administered relating to problem and solution areas. 

The researcher assembled nine volunteers from within the congregation who were 
intent about establishing Light of the Community Christian Church of Dayton, OH as a 
successful flourishing worship center for God. The researcher explained the project, 
identified participants, and acquired letters of commitment from persons who had agreed 
to participate in the project. There were five women and two men who remained 
throughout the project. 

There were interviews with project participants to determine attitudes, obstacles, 
and willingness toward growing the congregation and the church. There was an entrance 


interview of each person on the subjects of the history of the local church, its current 
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vision, the current context, its leadership, its current activity level, and the current and 
future potential opportunities of the church. The idea was to measure congregational 
knowledge in those areas to determine their attitudes, obstacles, and willingness toward 
growing the congregation and the church. Interview sessions were recorded over a two 
week period and were scheduled at times convenient for both the interviewer and 
participant. 

Prior to the class sessions, the pretest was delivered with questions dealing with 
the potential problem and solution areas of the church, and the spiritual formation 
disciplines. After all classes were completed the posttest questions were delivered to 
measure any variance between the posttest and the pretest. An exit interview was 
completed with each person on the same subjects as the entrance interview: the history of 
the local church, its current vision, the current context, its leadership, its current activity 
level, and the current and future potential opportunities of the church. The idea was to 
measure any variance or change of congregational attitudes, obstacles, and willingness 
toward growing the congregation and the church. Interviews were recorded and 
scheduled over a two week period at times convenient for both the interviewer and 
participant. 

The classes consisted of six, one and one half hour sessions recorded for 
observation and recall, nine hours total. Content of the classes were: Session I: Prayer 
dealing with the F.A.C.T.S.' format of prayer—faith, adoration, confession, thanksgiving, 
and supplication, Session II: Meditation, Session III: Fasting, Session IV: Bible Study, 


Session V: Humility, Session VI: Service (post-test survey administered). The responses 


'Hank Hanegraaff, The Prayer of Jesus: Secrets to Real Intimacy with God (Nashville: Thomas 
Nelson Publishing, 2001), 17-30. 
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to all surveys, recordings, and interviews were studied, reviewed, and evaluated. 
Evaluation began with a qualitative analysis of the data taken from the entrance and exit 
interviews, the pre and post tests, and any data that was derived from the recordings of 


the classes themselves. 
Research Design, Measurement, and Instrumentation 


The methodology utilized The Christian Spiritual Participation Profile by Jane 
Thayer.” It measured the amount of participation each contextual associate had in ten 
different spiritual disciplines. Those disciplines were prayer, repentance, worship, Bible 
reading, meditation, prophetic critiquing, evangelism, fellowship, service, and 
stewardship. 

A second survey was in the form of pre and post tests dealing with the following 
expectations: (1) For individuals within the church to understand that their spiritual 
formation by way of Christian Education on various spiritual disciplines was pertinent to 
the development of the church community (attendees and members), in order for the 
church to increase in attendance and growth. (2) For the church community (attendees 
and members) to understand that when more of them were spiritually formed by Christian 
Education training in the spiritual disciples, it directly affects the attendance and growth 
of the church. (3) To help the attendees and members of the church to understand that the 
spiritual formation of both the individuals and the community within the church was what 
it took to increase the attendance and membership at the church, by bringing them into 
one accord in one place in order for God to send his promise of the Holy Spirit, thereby 


? Jane O. Thayer, “Constructing a spirituality measure based on learning theory: The Christian 
Spiritual Participation Profile,” Journal of Psychology and Christianity 23, no. 2 (2004): 195-207. 
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growing the church. The pre and post tests included questions relating to problem and 
solution areas discerned from Ezra 9:9 and Acts 2:1-2. 

Training in the spiritual disciplines of Prayer, Meditation, Fasting, Bible Study, 
Humility, and Service helped to inform the congregants in order to gauge personal 
growth by way of attitudinal changes that helped to spiritually form the church 
community. The Christian Education based Biblical teachings in the above six disciplines 
helped to show measured results from the tests administered. A total of six group class 


sessions based on scripture and led by the researcher, covered each of the disciplines. 


Timeline, Schedule, and Evaluation 


February 1, 2012 through February 11, 2012 the researcher assembled volunteers 
from within the congregation interested in determining why the church was not growing 
and who was serious about establishing Light of the Community Christian Church of 
Dayton, Ohio as a successful flourishing worship center for God. The researcher 
explained the project, identified participants, and acquired letters of commitment from 
persons who agreed to participate in the project. 

February 12, 2012 — February 26, 2012, interviews were conducted with project 
participants to determine attitudes, obstacles, and willingness toward growing the 
congregation and the church. The researcher conducted an entrance interview of each 
person on the subjects of the history of the local church, its current vision, the current 
context, its leadership, its current activity level, and the current and future potential 


opportunities of the church. The idea was to measure congregational knowledge in these 
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areas. Interview sessions were scheduled and recorded at times convenient for both the 
interviewer and participant over a two week period. 

March 1, 2012 — April 30, 2012, the pretest questions dealing with the potential 
problem and solution areas of the church and the spiritual formation disciplines were 
delivered. After all classes were completed, the posttest questions were delivered in order 
to measure any variance. 

May 1, 2012 — May 15, 2012, the exit interviews were completed with each 
person on the same subjects as the entrance interview. The idea was to measure any 
variance or change of congregational attitudes, obstacles, and willingness toward growing 
the congregation and the church. Interviews were recorded at times convenient for both 
the interviewer and participant over a two week period. 

The classes consisted of six, one and one half hour sessions, a total of nine hours. 
Part I and II of the pre and post test were given in two sessions, one prior to and the other 
after the training. The pretest was scheduled for March 3, 2012 along with part one of the 
survey dealing with Biblical problem and solution areas taken from Ezra 9:9 and Acts 
2:1-2. The second part of the survey dealt with spiritual disciplines and was administered 
the same day. 

The first session of the training was scheduled for March 10, 2012 and the classes 
on prayer as espoused by Hank Hanegraaff ‘s The Prayer of Jesus which covered the 
F.A.C.T.S. Format of prayer (Faith, Adoration, Confession, Thanksgiving, and 
Supplication).? The second session was scheduled for March 17, 2012 on the subject of 
meditation. Scripture being utilized in the training were from Josh. 1:8, Phil. 4:8, 1 Tim. 
4:15, and Psalm 19:14. Session three was on March 24, 2012 and the class on fasting. 


3 Hanegraaff, The Power of Prayer, 17-30. 
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2 Chron. 20:3, Ezra 8:21, Dan. 9:3, Joel 2:12 and Matt. 6:16-18 were used to provide 
direction during the training. Session four scheduled for March 31, 2012 covered Bible 
study and included 2 Tim. 3:14-17 and Heb. 5:12-14. 

The fifth session on April 7, 2012 was a class on humility focused on 2 Chron. 
7:14, and Matt. 5:1-11. Session six, the final class, was scheduled for April 14, 2012 with 
the subject of the class being service and derived from 1 Chron. 23:24-32, Rom. 12:1 and 
Luke 10:2. The posttest was on April 21, 2012 along with the retake of part one dealing 
with Biblical problem and solution areas taken from Ezra 9:9 and Acts 2:1-2. The retake 
of part two of the survey dealing with spiritual disciplines was administered the same 
day. Interview sessions were held on May 1, 2012 through May 15, 2012. Interviews 


were scheduled and recorded at times convenient for both the interviewer and participant. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Collection of Data 


Project Implementation 


During the implementation of the project, there were a number of phases used to 
collect the data. The first phase was the entrance interview for all context associates who 
participated in the actual project. Although there was a period of time set aside for doing 
interviews, it was decided by the researcher and the researcher’s assistant to visit with 
each participant for the interviews. That took place during the entrance interviews and the 
exit interviews. The assistant was the Co-Pastor of the church and spouse of the 
researcher. 

It was believed that the interviewees would be more comfortable in their own 
settings while being questioned. Having to request that participants meet for additional 
time beyond the project itself was considered due to potential objections in dealing with 
their schedules which, during the project implementation, did become a problem. There 
were ten questions asked of each participant about their wisdom and knowledge of the 
church, its activity, history, and potential for growth. Two questions had multiple parts 


which provided more depth and clarification. 
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All interviews were recorded for later analysis and address of concerns, for 
direction in growing the church. The participants were willing to be surveyed but were 
anxious about the interview question. Some of the responses indicated either a 
misunderstanding of the question or a lack of knowledge. For the larger part, the answers 
recorded provided the intended data sought, and was analyzed to gain an understanding 
of where the participants were in their knowledge and growth of the church. Through the 
interview process, the interviewer discovered that by reminding the respondents that the 
questions were about the local church clarified things for interviewees. 

Throughout the questioning, many of the participants seemed to struggle for the 
appropriate responses. In particular, participants tended not to know what the church’s 
mission and vision were. For some, questions pertaining to local church history brought 
confused responses, showing a lack of knowledge. Participants gave a variety of 
responses which were compiled for researcher comprehension of areas to work on for 
future planning. The exit interviews brought some resistance by participants in having to 
respond to the same set of previously asked questions 

The second phase of the implementation had the participants complete a Christian 
Spiritual Participation Profile, developed by Jane Thayer in 1999,' to gauge their spiritual 
development and journey. The questionnaire resulted in a total of fifty questions that 
cover ten spiritual disciples. Some participants complained about the length of the 
questionnaire. The questionnaires were given right after each interview so as little effort 


on the part participants was required. 


' Jane O. Thayer, “Constructing a spirituality measure based on leaming theory: The Christian 
Spiritual Participation Profile,” Journal of Psychology and Christianity 23, no. 3 (2004):195-207. 
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The Christian Spiritual Participation Profile was finished by all participants 
completing the project, even though some were reluctant to answer all fifty questions. 
Although many of the participants rated themselves high in their responses on the 
Christian Spiritual Participation Profile, the objective looked at the larger group profile 
which highlights either strong or weak intentional participation in four spiritual 
development modes, found in the data analysis section of this chapter. One participant 
required assistance in completing the survey, with another participant writing their 
responses to all written surveys. 

After some time, and before the training, the researcher and assistant began the 
third phase by meeting with each participant, when available, to have them complete the 
pre-survey. As with the Christian Spiritual Participation Profile, many complained about 
the number of questions on the survey. The pre and post test survey also had fifty-two 
questions; embedded in the questionnaire were another ten questions developed to show 
movement from where the participant began before the training to where he or she was 
after the training. The ten questions were backed out of the survey at the end of the 
posttest survey for analysis. Although the process was explained and agreed to prior to 
the surveys and training, complaints continued to come about the number of surveys and 
questions on them. To gain a true reading and analysis of the responses and for 
triangulation; the number of surveys given were necessary to counter any rushed 
responses. 

The fourth phase was the spiritual formation training itself. It was very difficult to 
schedule. Although everyone had agreed to gathering for the spiritual discipline classes, 


most, if not all, found it difficult to prioritize it into their schedules. It became a major 
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stumbling block in getting the training completed. There were last minute calls stating 
that they could not attend and rescheduling commenced. Others showed up so late to a 
particular class that it needed to be rescheduled. Food was purchased for each class as a 
means of assisting the researcher and assistant in getting everyone together. Training 
sessions were videotaped for review in the data analysis and to observe responses 
throughout the training. 

Eventually, and to avoid further frustration for everyone, all of the participants 
finally decided they needed to make participation a priority in order to get through it. At 
that point, there was a need to provide a sitter for those who had children, so they could 
focus on the training. Before the initial training session took place, one of the participants 
obtained employment and could not make the session, therefore opting out of the project. 
Another individual had a stroke and was unable to attend the second through sixth class. 
After all adjustments, the classes were completed and participation was good. 

Participants seemed to enjoy the spiritual discipline training classes. Many stated 
they found them informative on the subjects and were able to learn from them. Once the 
training sessions began, the two instructors—the researcher and his assistant—were able 
to hold the attention of the participants. There were only a few distractions through the 
various training session which came in the form of jumping up to make cell phone calls, 
and nonparticipants walking into the class, interrupting it. 

The initial training was done in a cold environment which was somewhat of a 
distraction, but a location change provided a better venue for the following training. 
Student interaction and participation in the training helped to make it successful. Visual 


forms of media kept students interested as well. The students were very thankful when 
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the training courses were completed. The courses took time away from their personal 
schedules. Although there was a sigh of relief from the student participants, they 
expressed having gained spiritual awareness, wisdom, and knowledge on the subjects of 
prayer, meditation, fasting, Bible study, humility, and service. 

The fifth phase of data collection was to get the students to complete the posttest 
surveys. Since the students were expressing their excitement about having completed the 
six spiritual discipline courses, it was necessary to get them together to complete their 
posttest survey. It was decided to combine the posttest and the training evaluation form 
so the students would not have to come together two more times. 

Because the spiritual discipline training classes were so difficult to schedule, the 
survey and evaluation were handed out and completed after Sunday worship services. 
Many of the participants complained about having to do the survey a second time. It had 
to be reiterated that this was how they would be measured for any changes in attitude that 
may have been derived from the training. They accepted the explanation and completed 
the surveys while again complaining about the number of questions. Each student was 
shown gratitude for their time and participation and again made aware of the exit 
interviews which still needed to be finished. 

The sixth and final phase of the data collection was to schedule and complete the 
exit interviews with the participants. The same questions were asked as were used in the 
initial interview to see if there were any variations in participant responses. It took, 
roughly, a week and a half to interview everyone. 

After working through the interviews both of the trainers completed the training 


evaluation form to add their perspectives and to triangulate the research project results. 
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Drawing on the time and schedule of others became one of the most difficult obstacles to 
completing the project. Everyone seemed excited about something they learned but 


relieved it was over. 


Data Collection Methods 


The collection and compilation of the data was the next step in preparing for the 
data review and analysis. The cassette tapes from the interviews were properly labeled, 
gathered, and transcribed into an Excel spreadsheet. The Christian Spiritual Participation 
Profiles were brought together by name and added to the paper surveys for the pre and 
post tests with the training evaluation questions. All documents were sorted by 
participants. The profile responses, pre and post tests were later tabulated, tured into 
percentages, and charted for comparison and measurement. 

The instructor training evaluation forms were included, and the digital video from 
the training sessions were downloaded from the camera to the computer to be reviewed 
for observations and recalling points of concern. The pre and post test data was compared 
as raw data and the differences shown as negative or positive numbers. The variance in 
both surveys was displayed as either backward or forward movement, which then was 
compiled into percentages from the raw spreadsheet data. Those percentages were 
analyzed to determine the results and outcome of the data as to the success of the project, 


and for drawing conclusions and future recommendations. 
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Analysis of Data 
Entrance and Exit Interviews 


The entrance and exit interviews were collected on cassette tape by both the 
researcher’s assistant and himself. The ten questions were prepared beforehand and were 
consistently asked of each participant. Participant responses were recorded for later 
analysis. Their verbally recorded answers were then transcribed to a Microsoft Excel 
2007 spreadsheet for further coding and compiling of data. Each question was analyzed 
separately, but all participant answers to each question were compiled into one group of 
responses taken from the pre and the post tests. All questions were labeled and were 


representative of one of three categories; Attitudes, Obstacles, or Willingness. 
Christian Spiritual Participation Profile 


Participants of the training answered fifty questions across ten spiritual disciplines 
to create a profile of where they were in their spiritual journey in relation to the 
disciplines of Prayer, Repentance, Worship, Meditation, Examination of conscience, 
Bible Reading and Study, Evangelism, Fellowship, Service, and Stewardship. This 
Christian Spiritual Participation Profile was created by Jane Thayer in 1999.” Each 
question could have been answered with a number between zero and six: Never = 0, Very 
Rarely = 1, Rarely = 2, Occasionally = 3, Frequently = 4, and Very Frequently = 5. Those 
numbers were added to a scoring sheet to establish a total for each discipline and divided 
by the amount of the numbers under that spiritual discipline to establish a mean. That 


? Jane O. Thayer, “Constructing a spirituality measure based on learning theory: The Christian 
Spiritual Participation Profile,” Journal of Psychology and Christianity 23, no. 3 (2004):195-207. 
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mean was then plotted on a graph at the bottom of the score sheet to indicate the strength 
of the individual’s participation in that particular discipline as it related to others. That 
helped to clarify for individuals what they wanted to focus their attention on. 

The data means for each individual was utilized on a form designed for reporting 
the scores of groups of people. This chart was established to show the number of 
participants and the percentage of them that had either strong or weak participation in 
four Spiritual Development Modes: (1) Growing through a relationship with God, (2) 
Growing through a relationship with others, (3) Growing through a relationship with the 
Word, and (4) Growing through critical reflection. Strong participation for an individual 
in one of the four modes is set at 4.0 and higher. Weak intentional participation in the 
same mode was indicated by 3.99 or lower. Those means were gathered by the 


categorization of the ten spiritual disciplines into four modes. 


Pre and Post Tests 


The responses for the pre and post test questions were arranged so the participants 
could strongly disagree, disagree, somewhat agree, agree, or strongly agree. Each 
response beginning with “strongly disagree” with movement toward “strongly agree” had 
a corresponding number from one through five, with strongly disagree equaling one and 
strongly agree equaling five. The following was an example of the way the responses 
were organized: Strongly Disagree = 1, Disagree = 2, Somewhat Agree = 3, Agree = 4, 
Strongly Agree = 5. After spiritual formation training in the six various spiritual 
disciplines were provided, those numbers were used to determine a numeric variance 


which sufficed to measure either negative or positive movement in changes to post test 
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responses for each individual. The researcher also used the same form of numeric 
weighting to measure whether participant responses remained unchanged after the 
training. 

The researcher after analyzing the responses changed them to numeric form, 
converting them to percentages, which were used to measure changes in responses for all 
as a group. Those percentages were discussed for making later conclusions which 
pertained to the project’s success. Based on the project expectations, and after analyzing 
the data from the pre and post test, data coding was used to further break down the data 
into categories that allowed for more analysis. The categories were: further agreed, 
further disagreed, or remained the same. 

The project expectations were: (1) For individuals within the church to understand 
that their spiritual formation by way of Christian Education on various spiritual 
disciplines was pertinent to the development of the church community (attendees and 
members), in order for the church to increase in attendance and growth, (2) For the 
church community (attendees and members) to understand that when more of them were 
spiritually formed by Christian Education training in the spiritual disciples, it directly 
affected the attendance and growth of the church, (3) To help the attendees and members 
of the church understand that the spiritual formation of both the individual and the 
community within the church was necessary to increase the attendance and membership 
of the church. Of utmost importance was bringing them into one accord in one place in 


order for God to send his promise of the Holy Spirit; thereby growing the church. 
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Training Evaluation Form 


Participants and instructors were given five additional questions as a part of their 
posttests on how the training went. The questions were formulated to determine how it 
impacted their growth personally and as a church. That particular evaluation form was 
also added for the purpose of providing triangulation to the project, either confirming or 
denying the effectiveness of the training for those involved. It was used to determine 
whether there was actual growth among those who participated from their own 


perspective and from the perspective of the trainers. 


Outcome 


Discussion 


The questions on the entrance and exit interview surveys were categorized into 
three areas. The data was compiled and coded into the same three subcategories: 
Attitudes, Obstacles, or Willingness. Those categories were used by the researcher and 
church leadership for the purpose of making future corrections toward growth. Ten 
questions were asked dealing with church growth. Questions were also asked to 
determine what level of participation in growing the church the participant was willing to 
provide, and how much knowledge each student had about the history of the church, its 
vision, mission, and values. There was an enquiry of their feelings and thoughts about 
leadership, as well as current and future potential opportunities for the church. 
Participants answered these questions but many were not able to articulate a clear 


response. For triangulation purposes, the data was compared against other media and 
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survey responses to determine whether major or minor themes presented themselves in 
participant wisdom, knowledge, ability, and willingness to grow the church. 

The data from the Christian Spiritual Participation Profile chart, showed 
participation in the spiritual development modes, suggested areas for focused training 
leading to individual growth. The data suggested that emphasis in the areas of (1) 
Growing through a relationship with others, (2) Growing through a relationship with the 
Word, and (3) Growing through critical reflection, might have developed the church 
community and its membership. 

The emphasis was not placed on individual responses but on those of the group. 
Percentages taken from their answers as a group represented the areas of growth that lack 
spiritual formation across the ten disciplines. The data was also triangulated with other 
surveys and interviews for consistency and the lack thereof for project participant’s 
attitudinal changes in relation to church growth. 

As a result of the method used for examining the pre and post test responses, 
determinations were made in evaluating what the data suggested, in relation to any 
changes of responses following the training sessions. The answers to the five questions 
from the training evaluation forms were used to determine the student’s and the training 
instructor’s perception of the training and to gain insight about its effectiveness for each. 
It too, was used to provide triangulation against the other surveys and responses toward 
the success of the project in measuring attitudinal changes pertaining to the student’s 


thoughts and feelings about individual and church growth. 
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Results 


All data collected and analyzed reflects the response provided by the participants. 
Data compiled as a result of the entrance and exit interviews suggested that a lot of work 
was needed to be accomplished at the church. It also suggested that church and project 
participants lacked the knowledge required to show the maturity of an individual serving 
God in a local congregation. The data showed that church participants understood they 
lacked much of the wisdom and knowledge necessary to be considered mature Christians, 
according to Biblical standards and pastoral leadership, and what they believed was 
necessary for growth to take place individually and collectively as the church. 

Although the data was qualitative and not quantitative like other collected data, it 
was still useful to the project by displaying the participants’ perspectives on what it 
would take to help bring the church into a growth mode. The data also suggested the need 
for spiritual development for church attendees and the group as a whole. For the purpose 
of triangulation, all of the data, even that not presented here, affirmed the fact that the 
church was not growing because the people were not growing, and that spiritual 
formation must take place to reverse the trend. 

On the Christian Spiritual Participation Profile, two of the modes presented on the 
group chart showed the results of 86% weak intentional participation with 14% strong 
intentional participation. Those modes were growing through a relationship with others 
and growing through a relationship with the Word. The third group, which resulted in a 
higher weak intentional participation mode, was growing through critical reflection, 
which resulted in the group percentages of 57% weak and 43% strong intentional 


participation. The last of the four group modes fell with most intentional participation on 
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the higher end of the scale. The group mode of growing through a relationship with God 
where the data shows that 57% of the participants had strong intentional participation and 
43% had weak intentional participation in this area. 

In sharing the outcome of this analysis, the ten activity-driven questions which 
were embedded in the pre and post tests to measure change in attitudinal responses were 
provided. Each question was stated prior to what the data suggests so the reader can 
better critique what the researcher believed the data was espousing. 

On question three, “Realizing that central worship of God is important, I will be 
attending services more to enhance my spiritual life and focused worship on God.”? The 
pretest data suggested that no one felt they would attend church less. After the training, 
the post test data suggested the same. However, 71.43% further agreed that they will 
attend worship services even more, and 28.57% remained unchanged in their level of 
agreement. 

On question six, “In order for the chains of bondage in my life to be removed, my 
attitude of taking credit and not giving God the glory must be changed, so there is a need 
for me to more frequently praise God in acknowledgment through my speaking, worship, 
and expression of joy.”* The data suggested, per the pre and post tests, that all 
participants were in agreement about the need to remove self-gratification to more 
frequently praise God. Of that 100% agreement, and after the training, 42.86% changed 
their responses and further agreed, and 57.14% remained unchanged in their initial 


response. 


3 Refer to Appendix E. 
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On question fifteen, “knowing that the congregation’s participation is important to 
the success of the church’s vision, mission, and values, provides a sense of belonging and 
personal importance and moves me to engage them more than previously.” Prior to the 
training, the data suggested that all participants were in agreement at different levels in 
responding to this question. After the training, the data suggests that 28.57% who 
strongly agreed on the pretest remained unchanged in their response. Responses indicated 
that 71.43% were positively impacted by the training by either one or two levels of 
further agreement. 

On question eighteen, “when people struggle with grasping a better understanding 
of their beliefs and spiritual journey, and when their understanding of faith and how it 
works falters, they struggle more at life itself. This makes me want to come to church and 
Bible study more to better my understanding and be clear on what and how I believe.”° 
The data suggested that the majority of the participants, 71.43% on the pretest, agree at 
some level that consistent Bible study and church attendance is a better way in 
understanding their belief, faith and struggle. The data also suggested that 14.29% 
disagreed in response to this question. After the spiritual formation training, the same 
14.29% were moved to change their response from disagreed to somewhat agreed. 
Another 28.57% remained unchanged in their response. Those positively affected by the 
training included 71.43%, of the total and changed their response in further agreement. 
28.57% had backward movement from strongly agree to agree. 

On question twenty-one, “God rewards those who are faithful and who anticipate 


godly promises according to the Bible, and because people can look forward to them, I 


* Ibid. 


° Thid. 
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am moved to wait on the Lord by joining others at church in worshipping, praising, and 


”’ The data suggested, per the pre and post tests, that all 


studying the things of God. 
participants were in agreement about the need to join others in church and spending more 
time on studying the things of God. After training, 42.86% further agreed, and 57.14% 
remained unchanged in their initial response. 

On question twenty-seven, “Realizing that the members of the church have God, 
Jesus, and Journey in common, and that by becoming unified in faith the church will be 
strengthened in its resolve to grow, I will be assisting more through my increased 
attendance at church and Bible study so that I too can be unified with them.“ On the 
pretest, the data suggested 14.29% disagreed, and 85.72% agreed at some level that they 
will increase their attendance and Bible study to unify with others towards church 
growth. After the training, 57.14% were further moved toward stronger agreement. The 
14.29% who initially disagreed changed their response to somewhat agree, and 42.86% 
made no changes in their response. 

On question thirty-five, “knowing that one person’s spiritual growth will affect 
the growth of the church community and eventually the growth of the church, moves me 
to attend more Christian Educational classes at the church.“® On the pretest, the data 
suggested 42.86% disagreed, but 57.14% agreed at different levels. After the training, 
71.34% changed their responses and had stronger agreement on the matter. Of that 
percentage, the 42.86% who initially disagreed on the pretest changed their response by 


two levels to agree. Also 28.57% remained unchanged at strongly agree. 


"Ibid. 


8 Ibid. 
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On question thirty-eight, “through Christian Education of the spiritual disciplines 
of prayer, meditation, fasting, Bible study, humility, and service I can become a better 
disciple, so I will be attending Bible study and worship even more in order to become a 
better leader in the church.”” On the pretest, the data suggests that 14.29% disagreed that 
they would attend more Bible study and worship as a result of the spiritual formation 
training, but 85.72% agreed at various levels that they will be attending more. After the 
spiritual discipline course, 14.29% of the participants who strongly agreed lowered their 
response to agree. Therefore, 85.72% had an increase in their responses toward stronger 
agreement. The data showed that those who disagreed all changed their responses to 
strongly agree. 

On question forty-five, “by means of Christian Education, I can learn about 
proper worship, praise, identity, leadership, vision, and faith which will help the church 
grow in attendance and membership, so I will attend them regularly so I can help myself 
and the church grow.” The data suggested no disagreement: all participants agreed, at 
some level, at knowing this they are prompted to attend classes regularly to help the 
church grow. After the training, 14.29% lowered their response from strongly agree to 
agree, 42.86% changed their responses to more strongly agree, and 42.86% remained 
unchanged in their responses. 

On question fifty-two, “realizing that one person can make a difference in the life 


of the church and its eventual growth leads me to become more spiritually focused by 


° Ibid. 
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attending Bible study more often and learning what was necessary for my personal 
development.”'° All participants agreed at various levels that one person’s ability to make 
a difference in the life of the church and its growth leads them to become more focused in 
their personal development by attending Bible study. After the training, 28.57% lowered 
their responses, 14.29% moved from somewhat agree to disagree, 14.29% lowered their 
response from strongly agree to agree, 57.14% changed their responses to more strongly 
agree and 14.29% remained unchanged. 

Answers from the Training Evaluation Form utilized in the project were provided 
to give the reader the opportunity to know the responses that each participant gave to 
each of the five questions listed on the form. For the participants of the training, the 
questions were added to the exit interview questions to cut down on the amount of times 
that it would take to complete the various aspect of the project. The instructors answered 
the same five questions after all of the participants were interviewed. Their responses 
were written, not transcribed from the recordings used for entrance and exit interviews. 

The responses to the Training Evaluation Form questions were used as 
triangulation to show, as a part of the larger picture, the experiences and attitudes of the 
students once the training was completed. In reviewing these questions against the 
entrance and exit interview questions, the Christian Spiritual Participation Profile, and the 
pre and post tests from the Spiritual Formation Training, there is triangulation from the 
point of the students and again from the point of view of the instructors. Most 
importantly, the students and teachers viewed the training as valuable. It helped them to 
understand the need for individual growth, which in turn transformed the church group, 


thereby launching the church into a new era of growth. 


10 Ibid. 
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A look at the data, particularly responses to the interview questions and the 
responses to the Training Evaluation Forms, suggested a hint of hope for the church and 
its growth, as a result of the training on the various spiritual disciplines they experienced. 
The training brought forward, more of a positive attitude toward personal growth leading 
to church growth, than the interview questions and responses. That added to the positive 
perception of the effectiveness of the Spiritual Formation Training and how it impacted 


the researcher and the participants. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Reflection 


Throughout the progression of the project, the researcher found many areas of 
interest that brought reflection. The researcher shared those reflections in the chapter 
along with a summary of the project and its progression and conclusions which were 
drawn as a result of the work. Many of the reflections and conclusions came as a result of 
each of the steps taken to complete the project, although they were written down in 
retrospect to their conception in the mind of the researcher. Many of them presented 
themselves as experiences and others as future potential opportunities in the development 
and growth of Light of the Community Christian Church, the project context. 

As aresult of the Spiritual Formation Training on six spiritual disciplines, the 
researcher found that there was a need to implement a Christian Education based 
structure within the church, with expectations and requirements of the congregation for 
church membership. The training was found to be effective for maturing the church 
members of Light of the Community Christian Church, therefore the researcher 
determined that Christian Education training had to play a key role in the development of 


the individual and church community as it set the stage for church growth. 
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Throughout the project and as a result of the data taken from the surveys 
completed, the researcher realized that many of the congregants needed foundational 
training in the areas of church history, polity, and practice. When analyzing the responses 
of the participants, the data suggested that there was a great lack of knowledge. It was 
determined by the researcher to establish a Christian Education training course in the 
church. It could benefit potential or current members in their development and help 
individuals mature into committed and effective disciples. 

Two things were important in dealing with people for improving church growth 
through spiritual formation: a desire to learn and a willingness to grow. Individual 
transformation was based on it. During the time for scheduling the training sessions, it 
became apparent to the researcher and his assistant that people prioritized the events of 
their lives based on what they felt was important to them. 

As a result of reflective conversation between the two individuals scheduling and 
teaching the training, the following theme arose and was used; “Growth occurs when 
there is formation of the church’s spiritual and physical properties; as a result of 
promoting individual Christian maturity, developing the church community, and 
addressing its structures.” It became important to continue stressing this to the 
participants who completed the training project and to the congregation. It was important 
to the researcher to continue sharing this with others approaching the church, for without 
the desire to learn and willingness to grow, no intentional transformation can take place. 

Further conversation and reflection led to the realization that commitment played 
an important role in any endeavor toward growth, for the individual and the group. When 


people were not committed to the process of growth, their own or the church, then all was 
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hindered and was found by the researcher to be wasted time for those lacking it and those 
assisting. It was determined after the struggle of scheduling the training, that where there 
was none, there was no interest or priority. 

Another epiphany which arose for the researcher throughout the project, and 
which continued to be a recurring thought and reflection for growing the church, was the 
importance of dealing with the spiritual issues. They both had to be addressed for 
transformation to take place within the individual, the group, and the church. The Bible 
made it clear to all who read it that God created the heavens and the Earth. It became 
clear while scheduling the training classes that it was necessary for someone to watch the 
children in order to get their parents to commit. Food was provided to satisfy appetites 
before getting each training session started. It was necessary to provide heating when it 
was cold or fans when hot to avoid distractions during the sessions. These reflections, 
added to the exegesis of the Old Testament scripture taken from Ezra 9:9, helped the 
researcher come to understand better their importance for individual and church growth. 
The solution for dealing with spiritual issues for individual and church growth came to 
the researcher as a result of his exegesis of Acts 2:1-2. Spiritual formation training in the 
spiritual disciplines became the answer for providing personal growth and spiritual 
maturity of those attending the church. 

The practice of equipping people to become leaders and not followers, when they 
were expected to be disciples and leaders in the church, became important to the pastors 
of the church if they were to be effective at developing individuals into mature disciples 
for Christ, and for building God’s kingdom on Earth. The data suggested to the researcher 


that more training was necessary in order for church members to have a clear 
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understanding of what must be done to be followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, serving God 
inside and outside the church. The project provided the researcher with enough 
information to help him realize that church growth would be dependent on the Christian 
maturity level of those serving in the church. Reflection on that brought other insights to 
the researcher, which allowed him to see the importance of Christian Education in the life 
of the pastors, church and their members. When members have a desire to learn and a 
willingness to grow, with the assistance of pastoral leadership teaching and mentoring 
them, the spiritual formation process continued and they eventually grew to become 
disciples of Christ. 

It was very crucial for the pastor to understand that a phrase was essential to 
church development: “So goes the pastor, so goes the church.” The researcher was able to 
observe the transformation taking place within his context as he became excited about the 
project and shared what he was experiencing along with his intentions for church growth. 
The congregants became excited as the pastor continued to talk about his project and 
what it meant for them and the church. The more excited he got, the more excited they 
got, as he continued to provide them with more information about the process. 

Although scheduling became an issue later, it did not hinder their level of 
excitement. In that situation, and in reflection about other situations and conversations, it 
became apparent that the parishioners in many cases were waiting on the pastor to lead 
them. If the pastor was excited, the people were excited. If the pastor was in burnout, then 
the parishioners would observe that and feel and experience the same. The researcher 


realized that he and his co-pastor are the pivotal point for what goes on inside the church. 
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The exception would have been to have a church that was congregational and ran itself, 
believing they did not require a pastor in order to operate. 

Other insights gained from reflection throughout the project led the researcher to 
understand that the congregation needed to keep its focus through major attainable 
projects. There had to be activity within the church for the spiritual sustainability of the 
body as well as the spiritual maturity of its members. If there were nothing for the 
congregants to do, they would find other things to keep their interest. The church had to 
provide activities that would help them feel better about their spiritual journey, and the 
works that came as a result of their faith along that journey. Although the pastors were 
providing the Word of God through the worship experience, for the church to be healthy 
spiritual training must have been taught in order to move them into a better understanding 
of their service to God as an expression of their faith. 

The researcher observed throughout the project, that where there was no unity in 
purpose, there was very little if any growth. The project revealed that each individual 
participant was only concerned about themselves. They had no common link aside from 
just coming together to worship. By putting a vision, projects, and purpose before them, 
the congregants began to rally together to accomplish the work of the Lord. 

As a result of the researcher’s observations and reflection on the scripture utilized 
for this project, it became obvious to the researcher that purpose created unity. For unity 
and growth, they had to meditate and work on the things they have in common, such as 
God, Jesus, and their journey. Like most congregations, the researcher realized they did 
not know what they had in common or that they should be focused on it. It was the 


pastor’s responsibility to help them understand the notion in order for the body to come 
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into the unity of their faith, while being formed individually and congregationally 
through Christian Education on the spiritual disciplines for church growth. 

Results from the data suggested that it was very important to do critical reflection 
on the church’s strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, and threats for the church to grow 
(the business world’s shorthand for this is a [S]trengths, [W ]eaknesses, [O]pportunities, 
and [T]hreats analysis). The researcher was able to determine many areas of concern 
within Light of the Community Christian Church, as the analyzed data presented specific 
areas that needed much attention and correction to bring the body into a healthy form. 
The surveys utilized in this project were very helpful in measuring areas of weakness and 
threats to the survival of the church. By understanding them, the researcher was also able 
to identify areas that were not as weak and could have been turned into strengths. Some 
of the responses from the surveys also provided ideas that could have been utilized for 
future opportunities and growth. Knowing that helped the researcher better understand 
where his energies as pastor would be required for growing the church. 

There was an occurrence of growth at the church during the period of time the 
researcher worked through the project’s development. After beginning the Doctor of 
Ministry program at United Theological Seminary, the pastor began sharing his 
excitement about his education, and eventually shared the project’s focus. The researcher 
determined that his excitement level, and conversation about growing the church, 
overflowed into the congregation producing invitations that led to more attendance and 
membership. The initial growth over the first year of the researcher’s education and 
project development helped him to realize how important his excitement level was, and 


the importance of discussion designed toward church growth. It created in the 
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congregation the reflection of the researcher’s feelings and expression of his newly found 
direction toward church growth. The congregation’s new excitement level caused the 
church to double in attendance and growth in about a year. 

It was essential to have growth conversations in the church by talking, preaching, 
and teaching transformation, priorities, commitment, education, and growth. The 
researcher found as a result of the project and much of what has taken place since it was 
completed, that the leadership of the church body spoke into existence the vision or 
direction the church intended to move. If the people were not aware of the intentions of 
their leadership, then they had nowhere to focus their energies. If the leader was focused 
then the congregation was focused. However, constant communication about the 
leadership’s intentions and vision for the church helped the congregants. The researcher 
found that the congregation responded better to clarity of thought and clear 
communications about the shared vision for the church. The researcher found the 
participants, when engaged about the vision or a subject pertaining to the church were 
willing to share what they knew and felt, and although difficult, many were willing to 
embrace change when lead into it and taught how. 

There was observation of spiritual formation in some of the individual 
participants of the project which resulted in some behavioral changes in the church and 
amongst the congregants. The researcher realized that he was not the only one being 
transformed throughout the project. The Doctor of Ministry education process provided a 
platform of transformation to happen throughout the church. The pastor was transformed 
individually and his transformation overflowed into the participants of the training 


classes. Their spiritual formation overflowed into the church community causing 
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transformation and growth to take place there. The researcher noticed that the process 
worked as it was intended and that many of the participants’ attitudes about helping in the 
church changed. They decided to take active roles in leadership as a result of the training. 
Leadership has grown as a result of the project; the church has begun transforming. The 
church has started restructuring to an education based platform with members accepting 
their responsibilities, becoming officers, established a board, and used these roles toward 
organizing and structuring departments. The researcher came to the conclusion that his 
willingness to learn and grow influenced the congregation’s willingness to learn and 
grow, which began the transformation process in everyone. 

As aresult of much reflection on the data and the results of the training, the 
researcher and his assistant came to the determination that leaders must view training as 
an investment toward growth. If church leaders do not value education, then members 
suffer spiritually. If pastors are not moving members to the point of transformation 
through Christian Education, and placing a major emphasis on it, then congregations will 
eventually stagnate or decline. Leaders must view Christian Education as important, and 
take steps necessary to invest in training and spiritual formation of church membership. 

The researcher determined that it was important for pastors to emphasize secular 
education as well. Education was key to helping people advance in life, transforming 
individuals and families was a result of their acquisition of new knowledge and wisdom. 
Its necessity was realized important as was the addressing of the spiritual needs of the 
church for the church to grow, it too was identified that expressing secular education to 
congregants for transforming their minds and lives was just as important to provide a 


fully balanced life. 
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It was not just imperative that leadership became focused, but that they become 
enablers by mentoring, coaching and training. Through the Doctor of Ministry process, 
the researcher realized that teaching students was one thing, but enabling them to learn 
and share their learning was just as essential to their development. It was crucial that 
pastors spent time mentoring those who followed their leadership, coached them through 
the process of becoming a leader instead of a follower, and provided the necessary 
training needed to get to the next level of leadership in ministry. 

Based on the researcher’s personal experience and observations, many pastors fell 
down in that process due to their feelings of threat to their jobs or pulpit. Good leaders 
needed to make sure they helped to establish other good leaders, by mentoring, coaching, 
and training upcoming leaders for the ministry, without feeling threatened by their 
presence. 

The researcher believed others could review the work and comprehend the 
magnitude and impact it had at Light of the Community Christian Church in just two and 
a half years. He believed that other churches, who might utilize the same technique, 
might be able to grow their congregations into a healthy Christian Education based Body 


of Christ. 


Summary 


Light of the Community Christian Church of Dayton, Ohio was the context for the 
project. The researcher served as the pastor. A self-analyzing questionnaire was 
developed for assisting churches in identifying problems and correction for growth. 


Christian Education was the vehicle for training congregants during six spiritual 
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formation classes in the spiritual disciplines of prayer, meditation, fasting, Bible study, 
humility, and service. Methodology used for qualitative data collection included 
interviews, the Christian Spiritual Participation Profile, pre and post surveys, and a 
questionnaire about the training. The results affirmed that when church members were 
spiritually formed the church community was formed. 

The project began in chapter one with the Ministry Focus of the researcher which 
consisted of his Spiritual Journey to Ministry Focus, his spiritual autobiography. He then 
addressed the church environment in which he pastored as the Context for Addressing 
Ministry Focus. The researcher’s explanation of what God was doing for him and how 
that fit into the life of the church he was pastoring was shared in “The Conjunction of 
Individual and Context for Ministry” section of the chapter. 

The areas that came together for the researcher from his Spiritual Autobiography 
and his context of ministry were that of spiritual formation and Christian Education. He 
contributed his spiritual formation and growth to the success at overcoming life’s daily 
struggles. He believed God provided the wisdom, knowledge, forgiveness, grace, and 
vision to accomplish what he did. He saw that daily life struggles existed for him as it did 
for many in the context he served. Putting God at the point of his success throughout his 
spiritual growth in the church brought him into the ministry of planting a church. His 
purpose was to share the message of Jesus Christ and the Kingdom of God in a way 
which would establish a healthy growing body of believers who were looking to be 
victorious in dealing with and overcoming life’s struggles. The intent was to educate a 
body of believers to establish a spiritual walk with God for their personal success in life, 


and their reconciliation unto God through Jesus Christ, in the hope of living forever in 
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God’s Kingdom in Heaven, and growing the Body of Christ on earth known as the 
church. 

In chapter two of the project, “The state of the art in this ministry project,” 
centered on the growth and development of the church through the spiritual development 
of its members. “Spiritual Formation: The Individual and the Community,” was the 
section where the researcher sought to bridge the gap between individual growth and 
development through spiritual formation, and church community growth and 
development through spiritual formation. The researcher believed the two were 
synonymous when attempting to gain insight toward problem and solutions in a church 
no longer growing. In that chapter he dealt with the subject areas of Spiritual Formation, 
Leadership, Individual and Community Growth, Christian Education, and Spiritual 
Disciplines to bring to focus the theories founding his work. 

Chapter three, labeled “Theoretical Foundation” set the theoretical groundwork 
for the project, establishing the “Problem” and the “Foundations for a Solution to the 
Problem.” The latter was broken into three areas which added further emphasis to the 
problem and solution as a result of exegetical analysis. The first was entitled “Bible 
Experience: Addressing the Problems and Solutions,” the researcher traversed the Bible 
to locate scripture to exemplify potential problem areas focusing on the lack of 
attendance and growth in the church. In the section on “Church History: Growth and 
Development Pursuits,” historical patterns were identified to show how growth and 
development took place throughout the church over time. The third section entitled 
“Christian Theology: Dialogue on a Dispirited Church,” brought into account theological 


reflection on many of those potential problem areas taken from scripture. 
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In chapter four, the researcher provided the Methodology by which the project 
was completed. The Hypothesis was the first part the researcher addressed prior to the 
Intervention, otherwise known as the “Description of Ministry Project.” He then covered 
the “Research Design, Measurement, and Instrumentation” of the project and also puts 
down for the reader the “Timeline, Schedule, and Evaluation.” Because Light of the 
Community Christian Church was not gaining in attendance or growing and because 
many other churches were finding themselves in the same predicament, the researcher 
established through the project model training on spiritual disciplines empowering 
congregants with spiritual formation for church growth. 

Through that model a self-analyzing tool/questionnaire was developed which led 
the researcher to identify problem areas with the church dealing with spiritual formation 
and its disciplines. The assumption was that the church was not growing because of the 
lack of spiritual formation. The researcher also hoped to inspire individual transformation 
and church growth by means of Christian Education in the spiritual formation disciplines. 

The methodology utilized included The Christian Spiritual Participation Profile 
by Jane Thayer. The survey was used to measure the amount of participation each 
contextual associate had in ten different spiritual disciplines. Those disciplines were 
prayer, repentance, worship, Bible reading, meditation, prophetic critiquing, evangelism, 
fellowship, service, and stewardship. 

A second survey was given in the form of pre and post tests dealing with the 
following expectations: (1) For individuals within the church to understand that their 
spiritual formation by way of Christian Education on various spiritual disciplines was 


pertinent to the development of the church community (attendees and members), in order 
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for the church to increase in attendance and growth. (2) For the church community 
(attendees and members) to understand that when more of them are spiritually formed by 
Christian Education training in the spiritual disciples, it directly affected the attendance 
and growth of the church. (3) To help the attendees and members of the church to 
understand that the spiritual formation of both the individuals and the community within 
the church is what it takes to increase the attendance and membership at the church, by 
bringing them into one accord in one place in order for God to send his promise of the 
Holy Spirit, thereby growing the church. The pre and post tests also included questions 
relating to problem and solution areas discerned from Ezra 9:9 and Acts 2:1-2. 

Training in the spiritual disciplines of Prayer, Meditation, Fasting, Bible Study, 
Humility, and Service helped to inform the contextual associates for gauging personal 
growth by way of attitudinal changes that would help to spiritually form the church 
community. The Christian Education based Biblical teachings of scripture in the above 
six disciplines helped to show measured results from the pre and post tests administered. 
There were a total of six group class sessions, based on scripture and led by the 
researcher and his assistant covering each of the disciplines. 

The timeline helped the researcher to prepare for training by following a 
previously established format for accomplishing each step and when. After all training 
was finished the responses to all surveys, recordings, and interviews were coded, studied, 
reviewed, and evaluated. Evaluation began with a qualitative analysis of the data taken 
from the entrance and exit interviews, the pre and post tests and any data that was derived 
from the recordings of the classes themselves. The objectives were followed and 


measurements of the variances and changes in attitudes were accomplished. The data 
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suggested potential changes for growth and development of the church, as a result of 
personal growth and development of the participants of the project. 

Chapter five provided a culmination of the project entitled “Field Experience.” It 
began with the collection of data from the project implementation and explained the 
actual data collection methods utilized in the field. It discussed the analysis of the data 
and the objectives which were prepared before hand, and shared the details of each step 
of the process as per the timeline. Each section of the project was recapped to provide the 
actual experiences of its implementation, its outcome, a discussion of the experiences, 
and the results of the data collected. 

The field experience was interesting as the researcher and his assistant found the 
initial scheduling of the training difficult due to participants not seeing it as a priority. In 
order for the spiritual training to take place, participants’ physical needs had to be 
addressed and satisfied. Sitters were provided and food was made available in attempts to 
satisfy the participants, avoid distractions, and prepare for the training. The training was 
great and most enjoyed it and learned from it, provided much reflection on the various 
aspects and results of the training and the individual growth that stemmed from it. The 
field experience was wonderful as it demonstrated the needed platform for spiritual 
formation training. The results from the project warrant continued training in other areas 
of the spiritual disciplines. Overall, the field experience was a success in its 


implementation and in the collection of the data necessary to make that determination. 
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Conclusion 


In determining suggestions of what should be tried differently during 
implementation of the project, the researcher felt that scheduling was the most difficult 
aspect of accomplishing the desired training format. Many of the participants did not see 
it as more important than the things they wanted to do, and did not make it a priority. 
This made scheduling a nightmare for the researcher because the dates had to continually 
be adjusted to get the participants to come together. The researcher was not sure there 
was a better way of handling scheduling, except to spend more time before hand 
discussing it in a group setting. A follow up session would allow them to discuss the 
importance of prioritizing Godly endeavors necessary for their own spiritual 
development. Dealing with the subject of making commitments and sticking with them 
may help too. Although the researcher had no sure way of overcoming the difficulties of 
scheduling, he wanted to let the reader know to expect this problem. This may not be a 
problem depending on the age of the people, especially if they are an older group. 

The model that was initially planned was not greatly modified by the field 
experience, as everything went according to plan with only a few adjustments. The 
schedule as previously mentioned was adjusted, due to calls made in advance of the 
scheduled dates by a few who could not make it. Because of tardiness, the time was 
shortened for training, so rescheduling became necessary. Another adjustment to the plan 
was how the researcher handled gathering for interviews and pre and post surveys. Some 
of the dates were combined and the researcher and assistant went to the participants in 


some cases to get the surveys and interviews completed. 
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The researcher would recommend that anyone pursuing similar research should 
take the time to do follow up research on any changes incorporated as a result of their 
project. Also take the time to test participants on the material provided in training, during 
a later session, to measure for retention. Be aware of attitudinal changes that may not 
come just from the retention of knowledge, but from the personal experience of the 
training. These changes would be observed sometime after the project is over. Future 
research can also be done in the area of peoples’ desire to learn and willingness to grow, 
as a specialized area in dealing with church growth or the lack thereof. Research dealing 
with burnout in relation to church non-growth may also be interesting for future 
endeavors. 

All data collected and analyzed reflects the response provided by the participants. 
The researcher believed that data accumulated from the entrance and exit interviews was 
useful in finding adjustment areas for establishing growth within the church. The data 
analysis provided avenues to pursue in dealing with membership attitudes, obstacles, and 
willingness to grow— individually, collectively, and communally. The data and the 
avenues spoken of gave direction to leadership for helping the congregation move 
forward in unity of spirit, focus, and purpose toward church development and growth. 

In reference to the Christian Spiritual Participation Profile, two of the modes 
presented on the group chart showed the results of 86% weak intentional participation 
with 14% strong intentional participation. Those modes were growing through a 
relationship with others and growing through a relationship with the Word. The third 


group which resulted in a higher weak intentional participation mode was growing 
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through critical reflection, which resulted in the group percentages of 57% weak and 43% 
strong intentional participation. 

The last of the four group modes had the most intentional participation and was 
called Growing through a relationship with God. The data showed that 57% of the 
participants had strong intentional participation and 43% had weak intentional 
participation. The areas of weak intentional participation gave the researcher information 
for improvement within the church environment. They provided areas of focus for those 
seeking to enhance the Christian Education platform at the church. Improvement in these 
weak areas would provide a stronger and more mature individual which will, in turn, help 
the congregation grow. 

The pre and post test results brought conclusions from the ten embedded 
questions the researcher planted in the survey to showed measured movement of attitudes 
about individual and church growth, allowing for the following conclusions. The 
researcher concluded on question three that the training had a significant impact on the 
participants. The data showed that the majority of them changed their responses 
following the spiritual formation training to more favorably agree on increasing their 
church attendance. 

The research concluded on question six that after the spiritual formation training, 
although everybody was in agreement, just under half of the participants had a change of 
attitude from self-centeredness to praising God more. On question fifteen, based on the 
findings, the majority of the participants after the training had a change of attitude in 
engaging the vision, mission and values for the purpose of growing the church. Based on 


the analysis of the data from question eighteen, the researcher can conclude that after the 
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training classes every participant agreed that increasing their attendance at church and 
Bible study is necessary to give them a better understanding of their struggles, faith, and 
belief in God. 

On question twenty-one, the research concluded that after the training, although 
less than half of the participants changed their response to reflect further agreement to 
wait on the Lord and anticipate God’s promises, and more than half remained steadfast in 
their previous responses, that the training still had amajorimpact on the group. The 
researcher concluded after the responses to question twenty-seven that the training had an 
impact on more than half of the participants in their understanding that increased 
attendance and Bible study is a prerequisite to increased faith and unification towards the 
growth of the church. 

Pertaining to question thirty-five, the research concluded that after the training, all 
participants were in some level of agreement that personal spiritual growth impacts 
community and church growth, moving them toward attending more Christian education 
classes. Responses to question thirty-eight moved the researcher to conclude that the 
training changed the minds of all the participants with the exception of a minority 
percentage, who remained in agreement but with a lesser response. Reactions to question 
forty-five’s allow for the conclusion that all participants were in agreement although 
many of them remained unchanged in their responses after the training, and an equal 
number of participants changed their responses to more strongly agree. The researcher, 
based on question fifty-two, concluded that the training changed the minds of a minority 
percentage of students to disagree after previously agreeing. Although an equal number 


of participants remained unchanged, more than half of the participants had a change in 
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attitude and response toward stronger agreement, therefore showing the training to have 
been effective in causing growth. 

The researcher also concluded that, although it may take a while for the church to 
grow larger, the intention was to spiritually form the individuals within the church, which 
in turn forms the congregation (church community), which would later overflow into the 
surrounding community (family, friends, associates, and others). The training was a 
success because individual spiritual formation has resulted and is visible, as is church 
growth in attendance and membership. In addition it was successful because leadership 
and congregational transformation occurred. The training produced attitudinal and 
behavioral changes in the pastors and congregation. The training, and all of the surveys 
given, helped to identify church strengths, weaknesses, opportunities, and threats; 


therefore providing avenues for future correction and direction. 
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Interview Questions Dealing with the Growth of the Church 


The following questions being asked of project participants were to determine 
attitudes, obstacles, and willingness toward growing the congregation and the church. 
There was an entrance and exit interview of each person on the subjects of the history of 
the local church, its current vision, context, leadership, activity level, and the future 
potential opportunities of the church. The idea was to measure congregational knowledge 
in these areas to determine their attitudes, obstacles, and willingness toward growing the 
congregation and the church. These conversations have been recorded for the purpose of 
being analyzed. 


1) What are some of your thoughts and feelings about the church’s growth or growing it? 
2) What obstacles do you believe present themselves in dealing with the church growing? 
3) Whose responsibility do you feel it is to grow the congregation of the church? 

4) What would you be willing or unwilling to do to help the church grow? 


5) What do you know about the history of the church? 
a. How long has it been in existence? 
b. Who started it? 
c. What are some of the past church locations? 
d. What affiliations does the church have, denominationally or otherwise? 
e. What do you know about its past growth or decline? 
f. What are some of the church’s beliefs? 
6) What do you understand the church vision to be? 
a. Does the church have a mission statement and do you know it? 
b. What values do the church hold? 


7) What can you tell me about the church, its people, the location, and its community? 
8) What are your thoughts on the leadership of the church? 
9) What is the level of activity in the church and how do you feel about it? 


10) What do you believe are some of the churches current and future potential 
opportunities? 
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The Christian Spiritual Participation Profile* 


A Measure of Participation in 10 Spiritual Disciplines 


by Jane Thayer 


Contents in this file 
Christian Spiritual Participation Profile (CSPP) 
Instructions on interpreting 
Sample of an individual’s profile based on the CSPP 
Manual Scoring Sheet for the CSPP 


A blank chart to use in the assessment of groups 


Detailed information about the development of the Christian Spiritual Participation 
Profile, its reliability, and its validity can be found in the following article: 


Thayer, O. Jayne. (2004). Constructing a spirituality measure based on learning theory: 
The Christian Spiritual Participation Profile. Journal of Psychology and 
Christianity 23 (3): 195-207. 


The Christian Spiritual Participation Profile survey sheets are available in scannable 
form. Scanning, analysis services, and printed profiles of those filling out the survey are 
available. For information about these services or any other questions about the CSPP, 


please contact Jane Thayer at thayerja@andrews.edu. 


*Copyright© 1999 by Jane Thayer 
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Interpreting the Christian Spiritual Participation Profile 


The Christian Spiritual Participation Profile (CSPP) reports on the frequency and depth 
of your participation in ten basic Christian practices: Worship, prayer, repentance, 
meditation, prophetic critiquing, Bible study/reading, fellowship, service, evangelism, 
and stewardship. Christians engage in these practices, sometimes referred to as spiritual 
disciplines, for the purpose of worshiping God, learning of his will, and placing 
themselves where he can transform them. Your personal profile has two sections: (1) 
your participation in the individual disciplines and (2) your use of the four basic learning 
modes for spiritual growth. 


The Ten Disciplines 
The line graph at the bottom of the Profile shows the relative frequency of your 


participation in the ten disciplines. For example, you can see how much you participate in 
prayer as compared with service—or any other discipline. What you cannot do is compare 
your scores with someone else’s scores because people understand the terms “very 
frequently,” “frequently,” etc. (used on the answer sheet) in different ways. 


I believe that most of the disciplines are familiar to most Christians; however, you may 
want to know how the test designer defines a few of them. “Meditation” is pondering 
God’s word and applying it to your own life. “Prophetic critiquing” is observing your 
culture (and your own life) and evaluating it by principles in the Bible-both naming 
problems and providing hope. “Service” refers to help that you give to people in need. 
“Stewardship” includes responsible use of the gifts God has given you, including health, 
talents, and financial resources. 


The Four-sided Figure 
The four-sided figure at the top of the Profile indicates how well you are using four ways 


or modes of learning that are involved in spiritual growth. According to experimental 
learning theory (Kolb, 1984), people learn in four different ways: Concrete experience 
(your own personal experience); abstract conceptualization (Reading or listening to 
others’ experience); reflective observation (critically thinking about your experience); 
and active experimentation (doing something). The spiritual disciplines have been 
classified according to the primary mode of learning that they use. The scale for Growing 
Through My Relationship with God measures the concrete experience mode of learning 
that they use. Disciplines associated primarily with this learning mode are worship, 
prayer, and repentance. The scale for Growing Through the Word measures the abstract 
conceptualization mode. Disciplines associated primarily with this learning mode are 
Bible reading/study and meditation. The scale for Growing Through My Relationship 
with Others measures the active experimentation mode. Disciplines associated primarily 
with this learning mode are evangelism, fellowship, service, and stewardship. The scale 
for Growing Through Critical Reflection measure the reflective observation mode. The 
discipline associated primarily with this learning mode is Prophetic critiquing. A small 
number of items from the disciplines statistically factor into learning modes that they are 
secondarily associated with. For example, the item, “I depend on God to help me 
accomplish the work he calls me to do,” has been classified in the discipline of service. 
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Service is primarily associated with the Growing Through My Relationship with God 
mode, it has been placed in that scale. 


The Profile can help to foster Christian spiritual formation by pointing out the learning 
modes that you may be underutilizing. If, for example, you are low on the Growing 
Through My Relationship with God Scale, you are probably not devoting much time to 
your personal relationship with God. If you are low on the Growing Through the Word 
Scale, Relationship with Others Scale, you probably are not interacting much with other 
people or putting into practice some of the biblical principles that you probably believe 
in. Or, if you are low on the Growing Through Critical Reflection Scale, you probably are 
not often using the Word of God to point out problems in society or to find hope in 
difficult situations. 


The more nearly square the four-sided figure is, the more balanced is your use of the four 
learning modes. The bigger the figure, the more depth you have in your use of the four 
learning modes. The theory on which the CSPP is based states that spiritual growth can 
be enhanced by a balanced, in-depth use of all the modes because these learning modes 
provide different “learning opportunities” that God uses to transform us. A balanced 
approach would correct the excesses of both the pietist and the social activist-Jane 
Thayer, 1999. 
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N= Never, VR=Very Rarely, R=Rarely, O=Occasionally, F=Frequently, 
VF=Very Frequently 


Gender: Female / Male 


Age: 0-16, 17-24, 25-39, 40-65, 65+ 


Denominational Code OR 23 456: 7 8.29 


ID 


So ae tea cer 


Oils 2, O40 Ore 


When I pray, I am confident that God will answer my prayer. 

When I pray, I sense that God is infinite and holy. 

In my prayers, I reveal to God my innermost needs and thoughts. 

In my prayers, I actively seek to discover the will of God. 

In my prayers, I thank God for the salvation he has provided for me in Jesus 
Christ. 

When experiences in my life lead me to despair or depression, I turn to God in 
prayer for deliverance. 

Repentance is a part of my private prayers to God. 

When I confess and repent of my sins, I experience the assurance of being 
forgiven by God. 

I experience genuine sorrow for my sins. 


. When I confess a sin, I express a desire to be delivered from its power. 

. My worship of God is a response to what God has done for me. 

. My worship is focused on the Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

. My participation in the Lord’s Supper (Communion, Eucharist) draws me into a 


closer relationship with Jesus Christ. 


. I attend a church worship service: Never__ Less than once a month Abouta 


month __ About 2 timesamonth__ About 3 timesa month Every week__ 


. I reflect thoughtfully on passages I read in the Bible. 

. I listen to music that praises God. 

. li record in a journal my thoughts on my spiritual journey. 

. I freely forgive those who sin against me even when the damage or hurt they have 


caused is very great. 


. When I examine my life, I recognize my great need for God’s redemptive work 


for me. 


. levaluate my culture by principles found in the Bible. 
. When I read or hear reports of terrible crimes that have been committed against 


people, I grieve over the evil in the world. 


. When I hear about famines, floods, earthquakes, and other disasters, I want to 


help the victims in some way. 


. When I see or learn about the immoral ways so many people live, I long for God’s 


will to be done. 


. Even though evil seems to be so powerful and so pervasive, I feel confident that 


God will ultimately provide justice. 


piay 


26. 
2a 
28. 
jhe es 
30. 


eal 


a2) 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 
ST, 


38. 


a9: 
40. 
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42. 


43. 
44. 


45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
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Even when a situation seems unbearably difficult or painful, I have confidence 
that through his providence, God can bring something good out of it. 

I use biblically based principles to govern ethical decisions. 

I read or study the Bible to learn the will of God. 

When I read or study the Bible, I attempt to learn the enduring principles. 

I study the Bible to understand the doctrines of my church. 

As part of my study of the Bible, I consider how the church has dealt with issues 
throughout its history. 

When I read or study the Bible, I change my beliefs and/or behavior to 
accommodate new information or understanding. 

I read devotional articles and/or books. 

I read or study the Bible: Never__ Ten hours or less a year__ About 1 to 2 
hours a month About 1 houraweek_ About 15min to 30minaday__ More 
than 30 minutes aday_. 

I work with other Christian believers for the purpose of introducing unchurched 
people to Jesus Christ. 

Based on my abilities and spiritual gifts, I assist in some way in the teaching 
ministry of my church. 

I invite unchurched people to attend church or small-group meetings with me. 

I pray for people and/or organizations that are working for the salvation of the 
unsaved. 

When someone in my church is sick or experiencing some other problem and 
needs me, I help them. 

I meet with a small group of Christian friends for prayer, Bible study, or ministry. 
I serve as a peacemaker among my friends and/or among members in my church. 
Within my local church, I associate personally even with those whom I have no 
common social or intellectually interests. 

I see evidence that my participation in my church helps to encourage or build up 
the whole congregation. 

I serve in a church ministry or community agency to help people in need. 

When a friend, believer, or neighbor suffers pain, hardship, or loss, I join them 
with my presence and suffer with them. 

I depend on God to help me accomplish the work he calls me to do. 

I use my home (apartment, dorm room) to provide hospitality to strangers or those 
in need. 

My actions in nature are guided by what is best for the environment. 

I give financially to support the work of the church. 

I do without things that I want in order to give sacrificially to the work of God. 

I choose what to eat and drink and how to live my life based on the concept that 
caring for my health is being a good steward of God’s blessing of life. 
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Christian Spiritual Participation Profile 
Sample Profile 


ID: 3419 


Growing through my relationship with God 


Growing through my 
relationship with others 


Growing through 
critical retiection 


Growing through the Word 


Prophetic 
Prayer Repentance Worship Bible Reading. Meditation Critiquing Evangelism Fellowship Service Stewardship 
4.00 2.76 4.50 B.A14 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.40 3.00 3.25 
§- ee eS ss 
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Christian Spiritual Participation Profile 


Chart showing participation in the spiritual development modes 


Strong * Weak** 
Spiritual] Development Mode Intentional Participation Intentional Participation 


“Strong Intentional! Participation is set at 4.0 and higher. 
**Weak Intentional! Participation is set at 3.99 and lower, 


This report form was designed for reporting on the scores of a group of people. For each scale, 
record the number of people who score 4.0 and higher in the Strong column. State the percent of 
total number of people. For each scale, record the number of people who score 3.99 and tower in 
the Weak column. Then state the percent of total number of peopie in each category. 
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PROJECT EXPECTATIONS 


1) For individuals within the church to understand that their spiritual formation by 


2) 


3) 


way of Christian Education on various spiritual disciplines is pertinent to the 
development of the church community (attendees and members), in order for the 


church to increase in attendance and growth. 


For the church community (attendees and members) to understand that when 
more of them are spiritually formed by Christian Education training in the 


spiritual disciples, it directly affects the attendance and growth of the church. 


To help the attendees and members of the church to understand that the spiritual 

formation of both the individuals and the community within the church is what it 
takes to increase the attendance and membership at the church, by bringing them 
into one accord in one place in order for God to send his promise of the Holy 


Spirit, thereby growing the church. 
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SURVEY DEVELOPMENT OBJECTIVES: 


. Create a questionnaire dealing with the problem areas of spiritual formation and 


its disciplines. 


. Pose questions pertaining to the lack of growth in attendance or membership 


. Formulate questions that can be used to form the necessary changes within its 


current church body that will allow it to grow successfully. 


. Ask questions about the use of Christian Education as a vehicle for spiritual 
formation disciplines that will inspire individual transformation and church 


growth. 


. Consider in the questionnaire the titles of the foundational work 


1) Bible Experience: Addressing the Problems and Solutions 
2) Church History: Growth and Development Pursuits 
3) Christian Theology: Dialogue on a Dispirited Church 


. Develop questions which will be administered relating to problem and solution 


areas discerned from Ezra 9:9 and Acts 2:1-2 


. Incovering the growth and development of the church historically, ask questions 
dealing with the following subject areas: Buildings, Reform, Evangelism, 


Renewal, Revival, and Planting. 


. Ask questions that determine how the parishioner feels about discussing or 
dialoging on a dispirited church to determine the problems and correcting for 


growth. 


aR | 


9. Establish pre and post test questions dealing with the spiritual disciplines of 
Prayer, Meditation, Fasting, Bible Study, Humility, and Service. 


10. Create questions that bridge the gap between individual growth and development 
through spiritual formation, and church community growth and development 


through spiritual formation. 
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PRE AND POST SURVEY 


Please rate the following statements honestly and truthfully based upon your own 
wisdom, knowledge, experiences, and feelings. Put the numerical value of your choice 
response in the space within the parentheses next to the words “answer here” for each 
statement. Each statement will be weighted with that numerical value for compilation of 
the data at a later time. Thank you in advance for your participation and responses. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


a) 


To what extent do you agree with the following statements? 


Strongly Disagree = 1, Disagree = 2, Somewhat Agree = 3, 
Agree = 4, Strongly Agree =5 


The proper worship of God is exemplified in people coming together in one place to 
worship as a faithful and growing community. (Answer here ) 


When there is no central worship community around God, it is hard to focus on Godly 
things and the world draws one nearer, distancing one’s self from proper worship. 
(Answer here ) 


Realizing that central worship of God is important, I will be attending services more 
to enhance my spiritual life and focused worship on God.(Answer here ) 


Being bound to the things one desires in life is due to believing they got them for 
themselves and not recognizing that God has provided them, and too, not giving God 
the praise for having done so. (Answer here__ ) 


Praising God is a release of the joy one has and is a direct result of appreciation of 
divine intervention and provision in life from God and host, and is freeing at the least. 
(Answer here ) 


In order for the chains of bondage in my life to be removed, my attitude of taking 
credit and not giving God the glory must be changed, so there is a need for me to 
more frequently praise God in acknowledgment through my speaking, worship, and 
expression of joy. (Answer here ) 


When others cannot see you for who you are as the church, because you have not 
made it clear to them, then there is no recognition of the church group you represent; 
people have a tendency not to affiliate with those they do not recognize. 

(Answer here ) 
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8) An outward expression of who we are in God is important to having a proper identity 
in the Lord, personally and as the Body of Christ (the church). 


(Answer here __ ) 


9) The acknowledgement of the name of the church is very important to which part of 
the Body of Christ one belongs, and it will help to grow the church community. 
(Answer here ) 


10)I plan to enhance my efforts toward getting a church and signage of our own, and in 
evangelizing the gospel of Jesus Christ for building up our Holy family’s existence. 
(Answer here ) 


11) Having someone to direct you in the things that pertain to God and the church is 
essential to ones spiritual growth and participation in the Body of Christ community. 


(Answer here __ ) 


12) The church must have pastors and lay leaders who are versed in leading others and 
who are very knowledgeable of the things of God and the church, in order for the 
community to grow properly. (Answer here ) 


13) When there are no foreseeable events or plans for the church, it is difficult to 
determine how the church will progress into the future. (Answer here ) 


14) The direction the church and its community move into is a part of the vision of the 
leadership of the church, and ones acceptance and willingness to engage that vision. 
(Answer here __ ) 


15) Knowing that the congregation’s participation is important to the success of the 
church’s vision, mission, and values, provides a sense of belonging and personal 
importance and moves me to engage them more than previously. 

(Answer here ) 


16) Struggling with the things one believes spiritually about their relationship with God, 
Jesus, The Holy Spirit, and the Bible carries over into ones personal life, and can 
make the difference in whether one overcomes their life obstacles daily. 

(Answer here. __i+) 


17) Being clear about your relationship with God through Jesus Christ, and knowing how 
faith works to enhance life, makes one stronger in dealing with daily trials and 
tribulations, and helps to strengthen the church community too. 

(Answer here__ ) 
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18) When people struggle with grasping a better understanding of their beliefs and 
spiritual journey, and when their understanding of faith and how it works falters, they 
struggle more at life itself. This makes me want to come to church and Bible study 
more to better my understanding and be clear on what and how I believe. 

(Answer here ) 


19) Jesus advises the Disciples to go to Jerusalem and tarry until God send’s the 
Comforter, His promise, the Holy Spirit. Since this was necessary for the Disciples of 
Christ, the members of the church may need to do the same in order for the church to 
grow. (Answer here ») 


20) The members of the Body of Christ (the church) should always anticipate the 
promises of God for their life, knowing that if their focus remains on God that they 
will be provided. (Answer here ) 


21) God rewards those who are faithful and who anticipate Godly promises according to 
the Bible, and because people can look forward to them, I am moved to wait on the 
Lord by joining others at church in worshipping, praising, and studying the things of 
God. (Answer here ) 


22) Working in the church to better one’s self is important to God and to the church 
community (the congregation), and establishing works and relationships while 
waiting on God is important to the faith journey. (Answer here ) 


23) While waiting on God’s promises, individuals and church members must prepare 
themselves and the church to receive what God is offering as a harvest, and when the 
time arrives, celebrate the gift. (Answer here ) 


24) According to the Bible God promises and provides for the faithful. Knowing that 
being faithful will put one in the way of these gifts inspires me to increase my efforts 
in assisting the church in receiving the promised harvest and celebrate it when it 
comes. (Answer here ) 


25) People work together better when they are not just thinking of themselves but are 
focused on the purpose of the group. (Answer here ) 


26) When a group takes time to focus on things its members have in common, they 
become unified in their way of viewing and thinking about those things, dealing with 
faith is no different. (Answer here ) 


27) Realizing that the members of the church have God, Jesus, and Journey in common, 
and that by becoming unified in faith the church will be strengthened in its resolve to 
grow, I will be assisting more through my increased attendance at church and Bible 
study so that I too can be unified with them. (Answer here ) 
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28) Through spiritual formation an individual can be transformed to the point of having a 
positive input on the growth of the church. (Answer here ) 


29) Spiritual disciplines like prayer, fasting, meditation, bible study, humility, and service 
lead to an increase in church attendance and membership. (Answer here ) 


30) Growing the church’s attendance and membership is directly related to individual and 
community (Church) development.(Answerhere  __) 


31) The lack of church growth can be fixed or corrected by getting more involved in 
becoming a learned disciple of Christ. (Answer here ) 


32) Individuals learning to become Children of God and Disciples of Christ through 
classroom instruction on God, Jesus, Journey, and the Bible can change the church 
community environment. (Answer here  _—__i—i) 


33) A renewed personal faith walk, as a result of new spiritual disciplines/gifts, can help 
the church change and grow. (Answer here ) 


34) Understanding the importance of personal and community development through 
Christian Education on the spiritual disciplines for the growth of the church makes 
me want to come to Bible study more often. (Answer here ) 


35) Knowing that one person’s spiritual growth will affect the growth of the church 
community and eventually the growth of the church, moves me to attend more 
Christian Educational classes at the church. (Answer here ) 


36) Christian Education classes in the church are necessary for individuals to be 
transformed or changed spiritually. (Answer here ) 


37) Christian Education classes help church members to understand God’s Will and 
aligns the members in what they believe. (Answer heres”) 


38) Through Christian Education of the spiritual disciplines of prayer, meditation, fasting, 
Bible study, humility, and service I can become a better disciple, so I will be 
attending Bible Study and worship even more in order to become a better leader in 
the church. (Answer here ) 


39) The experiences of the people in the Bible help us in our daily decisions pertaining to 
problems and solutions, and direct us in the affairs of the church. 
(Answer here ) 


40) Knowing what is in the Bible helps us to understand how God has developed His 
people and helped the church grow. (Answer here ) 
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41) Talking about God and His chosen people informs and empowers us and helps to 
bring the Holy Spirit upon us. (Answer here ) 


42) Learning about proper worship, praise, identity, leadership, vision, and faith will help 
the church grow in attendance and membership. (Answer here __ ) 


43) Learning to wait on God, while working with others in the church, brings everyone 
closer together so all can celebrate God’s love and Grace. (Answer here ) 


44) The whole church being unified or in one accord strengthens the Body of Christ and 
draws others to the church. (Answer here ) 


45) By means of Christian Education, I can learn about proper worship, praise, identity, 
leadership, vision, and faith which will help the church grow in attendance and 
membership, so I will attend them regularly so I can help myself and the church 
grow. (Answer here ) 


46) History dictates that having a building, planting churches, reform, renewal, and 
revival are definitely ways to grow a church. (Answer here =) 


47) Individual activity or personal growth has had much to do with church expansion in 
and throughout history. (Answer here ) 


48) Making disciples means first being a disciple, which requires one to be practiced in 
prayer, meditation, fasting, Bible study, humility, and service. 
(Answer here ) 


49) Growing internally, spiritually and mentally in Christ, teaches us humility, and 
prepares us to learn other disciplines which better prepare us to reach and assist others 
(Answer here ) 


50) Being knowledgeable of one’s spiritual gifts, as a result of being trained, helps the 
church community to grow, which helps the church to grow. 
(Answer here ) 


51) The spiritual development of the individual at the church is synonymous with the 
spiritual formation of the church community, and is directly related to church growth. 
(Answer here ) 


52) Realizing that one person can make a difference in the life of the church and its 
eventual growth leads me to become more spiritually focused by attending Bible 
study more often and learning what is necessary for my personal development. 
(Answer here _ ) 


APPENDIX E 


PRE AND POST SURVEY EMBEDDED QUESTIONS 
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PRE AND POST SURVEY EMBEDDED QUESTIONS 


(Key questions embedded for measuring change in participant attitudes) 


Please rate the following statements honestly and truthfully based upon your own 
wisdom, knowledge, experiences, and feelings. Put the numerical value of your choice 
response in the space within the parentheses next to the words “‘answer here” for each 
statement. Each statement will be weighted with that numerical value for compilation of 
the data at a later time. Thank you in advance for your participation and responses. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


To what extent do you agree with the following statements? 


Strongly Disagree = 1, Disagree = 2, Somewhat Agree = 3, 
Agree = 4, Strongly Agree =5 


=Q(3) Realizing that central worship of God is important, I will be attending services 


more to enhance my spiritual life and focused worship on God. 


(Answer here ) 


=Q(6) In order for the chains of bondage in my life to be removed, my attitude of 
taking credit and not giving God the glory must be changed, so there is a need for me 
to more frequently praise God in acknowledgment through my speaking, worship, 


and expression of joy. (Answer here ) 


=Q(15) Knowing that the congregation’s participation is important to the success of 
the church’s vision, mission, and values, provides a sense of belonging and personal 
importance and moves me to engage them more than previously. 


(Answer here ) 


=Q(18) When people struggle with grasping a better understanding of their beliefs 
and spiritual journey, and when their understanding of faith and how it works falters, 
they struggle more at life itself. This makes me want to come to church and Bible 
study more to better my understanding and be clear on what and how I believe. 


(Answer here ) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 
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=Q(21) God rewards those who are faithful and who anticipate Godly promises 
according to the Bible, and because people can look forward to them, I am moved to 
wait on the Lord by joining others at church in worshipping, praising, and studying 


the things of God. (Answer here ) 


=Q(27) Realizing that the members of the church have God, Jesus, and Journey in 
common, and that by becoming unified in faith the church will be strengthened in its 
resolve to grow, I will be assisting more through my increased attendance at church 


and Bible study so that I too can be unified with them. (Answer here ) 


=Q(35) Knowing that one person’s spiritual growth will affect the growth of the 
church community and eventually the growth of the church, moves me to attend more 


Christian Educational classes at the church. (Answer here ) 


=Q(38) Through Christian Education of the spiritual disciplines of prayer, meditation, 
fasting, Bible study, humility, and service I can become a better disciple, so I will be 
attending Bible Study and worship even more in order to become a better leader in 


the church. (Answer here ) 


=Q(45) By means of Christian Education, I can learn about proper worship, praise, 
identity, leadership, vision, and faith which will help the church grow in attendance 
and membership, so I will attend them regularly so I can help myself and the church 


grow. (Answer here pa) 


=Q(52) Realizing that one person can make a difference in the life of the church and 
its eventual growth leads me to become more spiritually focused by attending Bible 
study more often and learning what is necessary for my personal development. 


(Answer here ) 


APPENDIX F 
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An Example of Spiritual Discipline Training Activities 


First Class Session: 
Prayer 


1) Pastoral prayer 
2) Instructor introduction to class session on Prayer 
3) Class participation and reading of the Definitions pertaining to Prayer 
4) Review of a few books on prayer and the mention of others 
a) Gleanings from Paul: Studies in the Prayers of the Apostles by Arthur 
Pink 
i) Book Covers “Prayer and Praise” 
ii) Discussed a variety of reasons for prayer 
b) Secret of Effective Prayer by Helen Smith-Shoemaker 
i) Part Two: How to Pray, How Prayer Helps, The value of prayer, 
Prayer and groups, etc. 
c) The Fasting Prayer by Franklin Hall 
i) “Fasting and Prayer” 
(1) Sacrifice 
d) Healing Words: The Power of Prayer and the Practice of Medicine by Dr. 
Larry Dossey 
e) The Renewed Mind by Larry Christiansen 
f) Don’t Just Stand There Pray Something: The Incredible Power of 
Intercessory Prayer by Ronald Dunn 
5) Discussion on the F.A.C.T.S. Format of Prayer! 
a) Discussion on Faith, Adoration, Confession, Thanksgiving, Supplication 
6) Covering of Scripture on Prayer from the Bible 
a) Matt. 6:9-13 and Luke 11:1-4 


7) Activity: Class closed with individual prayers by each member of the class 


' Hank Hanegraaff, The Prayer of Jesus: Secrets to Real Intimacy with God (Nashville: Thomas 
Nelson Publishing, 2001), 17-30. 
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Second Class Session: 
Meditation 


1) Instructor introduction to class session on Biblical Meditation 
2) Student Participant Prayer 
3) Class participation and reading of the definitions pertaining to meditation 
a) Class discussion: what meditation meant to each student 
4) Conversation: Types of Meditation 
a) Eastern Philosophical Meditation 
i) Its inward focus on self or higher existence 
(1) Conversation about stillness and quietness in meditation 
b) Christian Biblical Meditation 
i) Its outward focus on the scripture or word of God 
(1) Conversation about prayer, study, and practice of biblical meditation 
5) Discussion of handouts pertaining to Biblical Meditation 
6) Activity: Group Reading of Bible Scripture 
a) Josh. 1:8, Phil. 4:8, 1 Tim. 4:15, and Psalm 19:14 
7) Activity: Group reading and book discussion 
a) Biblical Meditation For Spiritual Breakthrough: 10 Biblical Ways to Meditate 
And Draw Closer to the Lord by Elmer L. Towns 
b) Biblical Meditation, A Study by J. Hampton Keathley, III taken from bible.org 


8) Student Participant Closing Prayer 
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Third Class Session: 
Fasting 


1) Pastoral Prayer 
2) Instructor introduction to class session on Fasting 
3) Class participation and reading of the definitions pertaining to Fasting 
4) Conversation pertaining Fasting 
a) Pastor’s recently completed fast 
b) 30 Day fast — The Daniel’s Fast 
c) Considering personal or group participation in fasting 
5) Activity: Group reading and book discussion 
a) The Fasting Prayer by Franklin Hall 
b) Fasting by Jentezen Franklin 
6) Video: (45 minutes) Sermon: Fasting by Jentezen Franklin 
7) Activity: Group Reading of Bible Scripture 
a) 2 Chron. 20:3, Ezra 8:21, Dan. 9:3, Joel 2:12, and Matt. 6:16-18 
8) Summary and group discussion: 
a) Recap of Video and class 
b) Student Led Discussion: Outstanding points of both 


9) Student Participant Closing Prayer 
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APPENDIX G 


SPIRITUAL FORMATION TRAINING EVALUATION 
QUESTIONS AND REPSONSES 


bs 
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SPIRITUAL FORMATION 
TRAINING EVALUATION QUESTIONS 


Tell me what you personally thought about the spiritual formation training 
classes? 


In the areas of developmental and growth, what effect did the spiritual formation 
training classes have on you personally? 


What effect do you believe this training on prayer, meditation, fasting, Bible 
study, humility, and service had on this church group? 


Do you believe that spiritual formation training will have a significant impact on 
church growth, based on this training experience? How or why not? 


What specific observations did you make about the process of gathering for 
classes, the training, your classmates, the materials provided, or those providing 
the instruction throughout the experience? 


23) 


SPIRITUAL FORMATION 
TRAINING EVALUATION RESPONSES 


The following are the student and instructor responses to the training: 
For labeling and privacy purposes, Student Participate = SP and Instructor = I 

1. Tell me what you personally thought about the spiritual formation training classes? 

Student Responses: 

(SP-1) Each class went into great detail and in depth about what they meant; personally 
favored prayer- wanted to grow more in and using it daily. 

(SP-2) They were interesting; you got to see everyone’s point of view about how the 
church was growing; how the pastor was doing; feel great about the outcome and 
how much participation we had. 

(SP-3) Thought they were interesting and gives a guideline as to where your life should 

be going in the church. 

(SP-4) I particularly like the fasting; I was unaware that there were so many different 
types of fasts you can partake in. It was really informative to me. 

(SP-5) They were very informative on things we have never thought of. 

(SP-6) It was alright; deep; spiritual; and understandable. 


(SP-7) The classes were educational and I was taught a lot. 
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Instructors Responses: 

(I-1) I thought the classes were fantastic. The feedback was tremendous; the audience 
was truly impressed with the classes. Having lunch/breakfast helped in bringing 
the classes together. Time limit is essential. People are busy; they do not want to 
be in a class longer than three hours, two is better. I was a little skeptical at first, 
but I felt the energy and the cohesiveness of the group. We were on one accord. 
When dealing with people’s spiritual side, people are usually a little skeptical. 
But overall, everyone came out with a great education on spiritual formation and I 
feel they were transformed. I would like to place spiritual formation training on 
our calendar as a yearly training event. 

(I-2) The classes were excellent in that after a great deal of trying to get them 
scheduled, everyone seemed to enjoy and learn from the subject matter. I truly. 
believe this type of training must happen on a regular basis and I will be 
enhancing Christian Education within the church to include spiritual disciplines. I 
pray that after these sessions, which I enjoyed helping to teach, that church 
attendees and members see it as important for growth on an ongoing basis. 

2. In the areas of development and growth, what effect did the spiritual formation 

training classes have on you personally? 

Student Responses: 


(SP-1) Like the prayer class; learning that there is different types of prayers, 
Different times and ways you can use prayer. I’m trying to improve. 
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(SP-2) It makes me look at my relationship with God and wanting to come to church and 
Bible Study. Although I have time conflicts, I want to better my relationship with 
God. 

(SP-3) The class informed and showed me that I should be following the Word through 
the Bible. If I do not understand, then I need to be in class so I can hear what the 
Pastor is teaching and hear other people’s opinions. 

(SP-4) It helped a lot; it helped me in my prayer life; it helped me focus more when I 
pray, I want to be one with and Lord and need to attend Bible study. 

(SP-5) They helped because there were things I did not understand. 

(SP-6) It helped m to deal with some personal things, like my spiritual growth; it was 
meaningful to me to learn more about the basic instructions before leaving earth. 

(SP-7) It made me want to become more involved in the church and learn more about my 


spiritual growth. 


Instructors Responses: 

(I-1) There was growth and development of congregants happening every time we met. 
I heard their responses, and I saw the excitement on their faces. By the students 
being excited, I felt their excitement. The classes were interactive and formative. I 
learned about having a better understanding of the spiritual side of a person. I 
have been preaching and teaching while looking for transformation to take place 
in the congregation, but through the spiritual formation classes/training, the 


outcome transforms the students’ inner life and their behavior. 
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(I-2) I learned a great deal from the preparation and teaching of the various disciples. 
The process was tedious in trying to get commitment to attend the classes. 
However, after getting through the scheduling, I grew from the standpoint of 
gaining wisdom and knowledge. I also feel more informed on the subjects I taught 
and observed. I have grown also to realize that “willingness” is a great part of 
serving and being obedient to the in learning and showing ourselves approved. I 
felt great in the providing instruction of the spiritual disciplines and look 
forward to teach again. 

3. What effect do you believe this training on prayer, meditation, fasting, Bible study, 

humility, and service had on this church group? 

Student Responses: 

(SP-1) As a group, each class covered what people needed; not everyone needed prayer, 
Meditation, etc. It was a good mix. 

(SP-2) Everyone was effected in a different way; classes showed everybody learned 
about things they needed like prayer and meditation. 

(SP-3) Showed all of what we should be doing; at least it tells me what I should be doing 
and I should want to be. 

(SP-4) I think it bought us to a oneness; we are all sort of thinking in the same direction. 

(SP-5) It really affected me because it gave me a little more insight about Bible study, 
prayer and meditation. 

(SP-6) About praying; people must pray every day, fast and be in the spirit when you fast 


and pray. 
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(SP-7) I believe in educating the church group and the learning that comes from the 


teachings. 


Instructors Responses: 


(I-1) 


(I-2) 


The session on prayer had a great response and people were praying that always 
had a problem with prayer. It was uplifting. Meditation was a good session. The 
students appreciated the training, due to the high stress level in their personal life, 
they were able to take away techniques to help calm them down. Fasting and 
humility was not quite as fascinating for the students. They were able to learn 
about how to fast and why people fast. Humility bought out some questions, they 
did not seem so interested, but I feel they left more knowledgeable on both 
subjects. Bible study session was encouraging. Some of the students obtained 
information on why Bible study is so important, such as, if they do not attend 
Bible study or learn more about the bible, it is much harder for them to be a 
witness. Class on service was fine. The group understood that service is key for 
development in their spiritual journey. 

I believe the training was informative and helpful, taking each student participant 
to a better understanding of the subject matter. I observed that each student was 
attentive in their learning with the exception of one who seemed distracted at 
times. Each person seemed to digest the material, and continually asked questions 
throughout, so I believe the group will be impacted to some degree. However, I 
view that it will take much more training for the impact to present a major change 


on the group as a whole. I observed that individually they enjoyed being together 
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in that learning environment, but making the commitment to continue learning 
may bea problem. 

4. Do you believe that spiritual formation training will have a significant impact on 

church growth, based on this training experience? How or why not? 

Student Responses: 

(SP-1) I feel it will have a positive impact because everyone learned and now they can 
put their teachings into practice and help the growth of the church. 

(SP-2) I wish we had more people in our church, like other bigger churches, even ogee 
we are small, the training had a big impact. 

(SP-3) Yes, I think it will because the members of the classes seemed interested in what 
they were learning, I think we will. 

(SP-4) In areas where we are weak, we are much stronger now; we can take this 
information and pass it on to others. 

(SP-5) Yes, I believe it will because the unchurched and churched do not take time to 
do these things. 

(SP-6) It will give people more quality to have their needs met and after all, it’s a group 
thing. 

(SP-7) Yes, because I feel the more you know, the more you are willing to do for your 


Church. 
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Instructors Responses: 


(I-1) 


(I-2) 


I believe the training was significant, even if it does not impact church growth. I 
feel the group will need more training. Each person present felt as if they had 
grown from the experience. Even if they do not reach out beyond themselves, it is 
still a success, because the group was transformed. The group is now equipped to 
go out and be a witness for Christ, the choice is up to them to take their 
spirituality to the next level. Growth will happen, we must continue the training, 
continue teaching. 

I believe it will, if the participants of this group and any members that were not 
present during the training were to make it a priority to grow in the spiritual 
disciplines, by committing themselves to future training. I believe that this 
training was to the participating students, an eye opening experience to what can 
be learned and utilized as a part of their spiritual development in service to God. I 
believe the training had an impact on each individual in the short term. Therefore, 
it will definitely impact the church community and church growth. The amount of 
impact and growth will be determined by their willingness and commitment to 


continue learning. 


5. What specific observations did you make about the process of gathering for classes, 
the training, your classmates, the materials provided, or those providing the 
instruction throughout the experience? 
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Student Responses: 

(SP-1) Very convenient, made sure timing would fit everyone’s schedule. 

(SP-2) Everyone really enjoyed the meditation, prayer and Bible Study; I wanted more 
information on fasting. 

(SP-3) It helped me to be more vocal, how I should talk to people, and how people 
should respect each other. 

(SP-4) That was pretty good because everybody made arrangements so we could all meet 
together. 

(SP-5) Gathering was interesting because everybody had different schedules, we all 
worked together in order to meet. 

(SP-6) Being at the training was a great experience. The training and attendees were kind 
and considerate. 

(SP-7) I felt like people seemed to enjoy the classes; it was rough trying to get adults 


together at the same time. It all worked out. 


Instructors Responses: 

(I-1) Gathering for the classes was tasking. Scheduling times that were good for 
everyone was difficult and problematic. The group at first did not want to bend, 
but in the end, flexibility kicked in and people began making concessions in their 
schedules. The training was powerful, well prepared. Time of training was 
important, did not want to overwhelm or make the training grueling/arduous. The 
group/classmates were pleasant. They came with an eagerness to learn. They were 


open not only with their ears, but also with their hearts and minds. The materials 


(I-2) 
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were awesome. Handouts were a great tool/resource for the classes. The 
instructors were inspiring and well prepared. The instructors knew their subjects 
and were well versed on them. The group commented on how well the instructors 
conducted their sessions. As an instructor, I felt welcomed and a receptivity from 
the group. No one was arbitrary. I thank Rev. Willie Barnes-Jackson for thinking 
so highly of me to be a part of his training. I appreciate his commandeering spirit 
and relentless energy in putting these classes together. Well done, Rev. Willie. 

As I stated in an earlier question, the process of scheduling the classes was the 
most difficult part of the whole endeavor. The participants were not really making 
it a priority in their lives, therefore trying to get them all together was very tasking 
and a painful process. The training went great once it begun. Each person 
respected one another and they all seemed to enjoy the training. The materials 
were very informative and helpful on the subjects taught, and the other instructor 
and I, did a great job of instructing the classes. The training was fantastic and was 
helpful even in the smallest respect. If continued and accepted by the 


congregation, the training can have a major impact on the growth of the church. 


APPENDIX H 
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INFORMED CONSENT FORM 


16 = - __ am a member or a non- 


member in attendance at Light of the Community Christian Church. I understand that I 
will be assisting in the preparation and/or delivery of the project Pastor Willie J. 
Barnes-Jackson is developing for his Doctor of Ministry Degree for United Theological 


Seminary as a Contextual Associate, and I consent to being a participant in the project. 


I acknowledge that Pastor Barnes-Jackson has explained the details of the project 
which includes approximately eight classes or meeting sessions, two interviews, and pre 
and post testing. He also explained that each session will be for one and a half hours and 


require a commitment of my presence in each for the full duration of the sessions. 


I agree to participate and commit to assisting in this endeavor by being present in 
each session throughout its duration. I also consent to and give my permission for Pastor 
Barnes-Jackson to use my responses to any surveys, interviews, and other media and/or 
recordings of sessions with information pertaining to results of my attendance and 


participation in this project, as he completes his Doctor of Ministry initiative. 


Signature Date 
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